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«& PAH E Hiftory of kingdoms and ftates (ays an efepanit 
Writer *) is that of the miferies Of mankind.’ TK 

Hiftory of the fciences and the fine arts, is that of our 
{plendour and happitief’’; a confideration whieh, alone, is 
fufficient to fender it interefting to every friend of huma- 
nity.” “Fo trate’ the ‘fife’ dF thefé arts, therefore, and td 
tark the feveral ftages of their progrefs, with 4 view t6 faz 
cilitate their way to perfe€tion, is a tafk as worthy the gen- 
tleman as the fcholar or the virtuofo ; the laborious refearches 
of the antiquarian’ being thus made conducive to the ém- 
bellifhments of life, atid rendered both agreeable and ufeful 
to fociety. Next to the immediate cultivation of the polite 
arts, and fpreading that happy contagion, which’ is to be 
caught only by living examples, is the merit of as 
the -reputation, and pointing out the perfection, of thot 


mafters, whofe fame hath furvived their pérfons, and not une . 


frequently their works. 


Tt were fuperfluous to mentioh here how much artifts of 
more, than one profeffion are indebted to. the Editor (we 
might, indeed, rather fay the Author +) of this work. T afte, 


* Eat fur P étade de la Litttrature ; of whith moré particular 
mention was made in the XX Vth Volume of oar Review, p. 224. 

+ Mr. Walpole acquaints us, in his Preface, that he was oblige 
to compofe, a-new, every article collefted by Mr, Vertue. 
Rev. April, 1762. R | erudition, 
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erudition, good-fenfe, and liberality, qualities not always 
united, have been attributed to many an oftentatious Me 
cenas ; but if to thefe we add an affiduity in ftudying, and 
eagernefs to place, every em of emulation in the point 
of view beft calculated to infpire tafte for the paft, and awa- 
ken future efforts of genius, none can lay a jufter claim 
to the title of Patron of Literature and the fine Arts, 
than the honourable Artift at Strawberry-Hill. Poflefled of 
the happieft talents, for creating embellifiments out of the 
moft fimple materials, and ftriking entertainment out of the 
dryeft and moft barren fubjects, he has favoured the world 
with a Catalogue of Authors *, not inferior itfelf, in point of li- 
terary merit, to moft of the performances celebrated in it. Nor 
has he lefs happily fucceeded in the work before us; which, 
had it come from any other hand, had probably afforded as 
little inftru€tion or amufement, as the tittle-tattle ftories of a 
taftelefs biographer, a mere chronologer’s lift of dates and 
names, or an auctioneer’s catalogue of pictures. 


‘It is fomething remarkable that England has not produced, 
as Mr. Walpole obferves, a fingle volume on the works of 
its Painters. It is true, this country has rarely given birth 
to a genius in that profeffion; Holland and Flanders hav- 
ing furnifhed us with the greateft artifts we have to boatt. 
Mean while, in Italy, where the art of Painting has been 
carried to an amazing degree of perfection, the lives of the 
Painters have been written in numerous volumes, almoft 
fufficient of themfelves to compofe a library. Every picture of 
every confiderable mafter has been minutely defcribed ; their 
biographers treating of the works of Raphael and Corregio 
with as much importance as commentators fpeak of Homer 
and Virgil: while, indulging themfelves in the inflated ftyle 
of their language, they talk of pictures as the works almoft 
of a Divinity, though at the fame time they lament them as 
perifhing before their eyes, The French, neither poffeffed of 
fuch mafters, nor fo hyperbolic in their diction, contrive how- 
ever to fupply by vanity what is wanting in either. Pouffin 
is their miracle of genius; Le Brun difputes the preference 
with half the Roman fchool. A whole volume is written 
even on the life and works of Mignard; and Voltaire, who 
affects to underftand almoft every thing, and does not fufpeéct 
that judgment in Painting is one of-his deficiencies, fpeaks 
ridiculoufly in commendation of fome of their artifts. 


* See Review, Vol. XIX. p. 557. 
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To fupply this defe&t in Englith biography, refpecting the 
lives and works of our Painters, was the prefent performance 
undertaken ; for which Mr. Vertue employed himfelf fe- 
veral years in collecting materials. As he converfed and corre- 
fponded with moft of the virtuofi in England, and was perfo- 
nally acquainted with the oldeft performers in the fcience, he 
minuted down every thing he heard from them; vifiting, as 
we are told, every collection, making catalogues of them, 
attending fales, copying every paper he could find relative to 
the art, fearching offices, regifters of parifhes and regifters of 
wills, for births and deaths, turning overall our own authors, 
and tranflating thofe of other countries which related to his 
fubjeé&t. ‘Thus writing down every thing he heard, faw, or. 
read, his colleétion amounted to near forty volumes of ma- 
nufcript ; his intention of compiling fuch a work being fug- 
gefted fo early as the year 1713, and affliduoufly continued 
till his death, in the year 1757. 


Indebted, however, as the lovers of this elegant art may 
think themfelves to Mr. Vertue, for his affiduity and applica- 
tion, there is yet another circumftance which adds a value 
to the materials he fo laborioufly colleéted. This is his in- 
tegrity, which, we are told, exceeded even his induftry: no 
man living, fo bigotted to a vocation, being fo incapable of 
falfhood. He did not deal even in hypothefis, fcarce in con- 
jecture. He vifited and revifited every picture, every mo- 
nument that was an object of his refearches ;. and being fo 
little a flave to his own imagination, was cautious of trufting 
to that of others. In his memorandums he always put a query 
againft whatever was told him of fufpicious afpect, and never 
gave credit to it till he received the fulleft fatisfaétion. 
‘¢ Thus (proceeds our Author) whatever trifles the Reader 
finds in this work, he will have the comfort of knowing that 
the greateft part at leaft are of moft genuine authority. 


Whenever I have added to the Compiler’s ftores, I have ge-- 


nerally taken care to.quote as religioufly the fource of my in- 
telligence ; and here and there have tried to enliven the dry- 
nefs of the fubject, by inferting faéts not totally foreign to it.” 
It is not, however, only by the infertion of entertaining facts 
that our Author hath enlivened and embellifhed the barren 
collection of the Compiler: the many pertinent reflections, 
and interefting fentiments, occafionally interfperfed through- 
out this work, manifefting equally the critical fagacity and 
refined tafte of the Writer. Very different from the common 
run of Editors, whofe narrow minds or confined talents ‘are 
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limited to.a particular ftudy, we find him perpetually throw- 
ing out thofe general reflections which naturally arife from 
the occafion; and which, though not abfolutely neceflary to 
the fubject, difplay thar liberal turn which is only acquired 
from an acquaintance with men as well as the arts, from the 
ftudy of human nature as well as the fciences. His thoughts 
on the paft and prefent ftate of the arts in England, together 
with their moral tendency, particularly that of Painting, are 
extremely fenfible and juit. 


«« It perhaps would be dificult (fays he) to affign a phy- 
fical reaton why a nation that produced Shakefpear, fhould 
owe its glory in another walk cf genius to Holbein and Van- 
dyke. it cannot be imputed to want of protection: Who 
countenanced the arts more than Charles the Firft?) That 
prince, who is cenfured for his want of tafte in penfioning 
Quarles, is celebrated by the fame pen for employing Ber- 
Nini ; but want of protection is the apology for want of 
genius. Milton and Fontaine did not write tn the bafk of 
court favour. A Poet or aPainter may want an equipage or 
a villa, by wanting protection; they can always afford to 
buy ink and paper, colours and pencils. Hogarth has re- 
ceived no honours, but univerfal admiration.” 





Confidering the arts and fciences in a moral and political 
light, he obferves, it is no bad indication of the flourifhing 
ftate of a country, that it daily makes improvements in their 
cultivation. ‘They may be attended indeed by luxury, but 
they are certainly produced by wealth and happinefs*. ‘The 
conveniencies, the decorations of life are not ftudied in Sibe- 
ria, or under a Nero, ‘* If fevere morality (fays he) would 
at any time expect to cftablith a thorough reformation, I fear 
it muft chufe inhofpitable climates, and abolifh all latitude 
from the laws. A corporation of merchants would never 
have kept their oaths to Lycurgus, of obferving his ftatutes till 
he returned. A good government, that indulges its fubjects 
m the exercife of their own thoughts, will fee a thoufand 
inventions {pringing up, refinements will follow, and much 
pleafure and fatisfaction will be produced at leaft before that 


* Does not this feem alittle contradifory to what is faid juft above 
concerning the influcnce of protection and the fun-fhine of court- 
favour ?—But perhaps wealth and luxury may have a tendency to the 
iu provement of the arts in general,, different from their influence on 
the profeffors of thofe arts as individuals. The arts may flourifh 
moit in wealthy itate:, while the poorelt arsiits may difplay the greateft 
geeaus. 
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excefs arrives, which is fo juftly faid to be the fore-runner of 
ruin. But all this is in the common courfe of things, which 
tend to perfection, and then degenerate. He would be an 
abfurd legiflator, who fhould pretend to fet bounds to his 
country’s welfare, left it fhould perifh by knowing no bounds. 
Poverty will ftint itfelf; riches will be left to their own dif- 
cretion ; they depend upon trade, and to circumfcribe trade 
is to annihilate it. It is not rigid nor Roman to fay it, but a 
people had better be unhappy by their own fault, than by that 
of their government. <A cenfor morum is not a much greater 

lefing than an arliter elezantiarum. The world, | believe, 
is not at all agreed that the aufteritics of the Prefbyterians 
were preferable to the licentioufnefs under CharlesII. I pre- 
tend to defend the one no more than the other; but I am 
fure that in the body politic, fymptoms that prognofticate ill, 
may indicate well. All I meant to fay was, that the difpo- 
{ition to improvements in this country is the confequence of 
its vigour. ‘The eftablifhment of a fociety for the encourage- 
ment of arts, will produce great benefits before they are per- 
verted to mifchiefs.” 


With refpe& to Painting in particular, Mr.Walpole endca- 
vours to obviate the objections which fanatics, and others of 
as little tafte, have made to this beautiful art. ** This (fays 
he) is one of the leaft likely to be perverted: Painting has 
feldéom been employed to any bad purpofe. Pitures are but 
the fcenery of devotion. I queftion if Raphael himfelf could 
ever have made one convert, though he had exhaufted all the 
expreflion of his eloquent pencil on a feries of Popifh do€trines 
and miracles. Pictures cannot adapt themfelves to the mean- 
eft capacities, as unhappily the tongue can. Nonfenfe may 
make an apprentice a catholic or methodift; but the ap- 
prentice would fee that a very bad Picture of St. Francis was 
not like truth: and a very good Picture would be above his 
feeling. Pictures may ferve as helps to religion; but are only 
an appendix to idolatry: for the people muft be taught to 
‘believe in falfe Gods and in the power of faints, before they 
will learn to worfhip their images. I do not-doubt but if 
fome of the firft reformers had been at liberty to fay ex- 
actly what they thought, and no more than they thought, 
they would have permitted one of the moft ingenious arts, 
implanted in the heart of man by the Supreme Being, to be 
employed towards his praife. But Calvin, by his tenure, as 
head of a fect, was obliged to go all lengths. The vulgar 
will net lift but for total contradictions, “lhey are not ftruck 
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by feeing religion fhaded only a little darker or a little lighter, 
It was at Conftantinople alone where the var fhop-keepers 
had fubtilty enough to fight for a letter more or lefs in a Greek 
adjective *, that expreffed an abftract idea,” 


«¢ Happily (continues our Author) there is at this time fo 
total a extinction of al] party-animofity both in religion and 
politics, that men are at liberty to propofe whatever may be 
ufeful to their country, without its being imputed to them as 
acrime, and to invent what they mean fhould give pleafure, 
without danger of difpleafing by the very attempt.” 


We could wifh this latter reflection altogether fo true as is 
intimated ; but we fear, though the zeal of party in politics 
and religion is at prefent much fubfided, the liberal arts run 
no little danger of fuffering equally by the illiberal practices 
of venality and avarice. While the infinuations of prejudice 
and felf-intereft are attended to, partiality will prevail in all] 
decifions refpecting merit: and in an age and country where 
every thing is bought and fold, it is no wonder the snhhlias 
of tafte and fcience fhould meet with the fame fate as all 
other commodities that are brought to market. And who- 
ever knows the delicacy of the opening bud of true genius, 
cannot be furprized it fhould clofe again in difguft, at feeing 
itfelf depreciated by the infolence of partiality, or the artifices 
of fale: while not unfrequently, cheapened like a bunch of 
radifhes, it is thrown afide by the undiftinguifhing purchafer, 
for a more lumping penny-worth of gaudy trafh. Hence we 
cannot help differing from our ingenious Author, in thinking 
this an epoch in which we may reafonably expect to fee the 
arts flourifh and rife to as proud a height as they attained at 
Athens, Rome, or Florence. We very readily fubfcribe, how- 
ever, to thofe great encomiums he hath juftly beftowed on the 
eminent patrons and artifts, that do honour to our age and 
country, 


What we have hitherto borrowed from our Author is con- 
tained in his Preface. We come now to the work itfelf, in 
which the ftate of Painting in England is traced back to its 

- earlieft period: they who undertake to write the Hiftory of 
any art being, as he obferves, fond of carrying its origin as 
far back as poffible, This, indeed, when it tends to fhew 


* In the decline of the empi:e, there were two fe&s who pro- 
ceeded to the -greateft violences againit each other in the difpute, 
whether the nature of the fecond Perfon was ‘Ocuoses, Co-eflentialis ; 
OF ‘Opoiizies, fitmilis effentia. 


the 
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the improvements made in it, by comparing latter works with 
the firft rude inventions, may be of fervice; but it often hap- 
pens that the Hiftorian thinks the antiquity of a difcovery 
reflects honour on his country, though perhaps his country 
has been fo carelefs, or has wanted genius fo much, as to 
have refined very little on the original hints. Some men, he 
remarks, pufh this farther, and venerate the firft ‘dawnings 
of an art more than its productions in a riper age. This, it 
feems, was the cafe, in fome degree, with Mr. Vertue, who 
had taken great pains to prove, that Painting exifted in Eng- 
land before the reftoration of it in Italy by Cimabue. Mr. 
Walpole, however, though confeffedly an Antiquarian, juftly 
obferves that, notwithftanding the inventor may have had more 
genius, the performance of the improver muft be more perfect. 
«¢ If what we poflefled of it (fays he) in thofe ignorant times 
could be called Painting, I fuppofe Italy and every nation in 
Europe retained enough of the deformity of the art, to con- 
teft with us in point of antiquity. ‘chat we had gone back- 
wards in the fcience, farther almoft than any other country, 
is evident from our coins, on which there is no more of 


human fimilitude, than in an infant’s firft {crawl of the pro- ° 


file of a face; and fo far therefore as badnefs of drawing ap- 
proaches to antiquity of ignorance, we may lay in our claim 
to very antient pofleffion. As Italy has fo long excelled us 
in the refinement of the art, fhe may leave us the enjoyment 
ef original imperfection.” 


The lovers of Britifh antiquities may find fome entertain- 
ment in the perufal of the records refatinj to Architecture, 
Painting, and Sculpture, contained in the firft Chapter of this 
performance ; wherein, among many other particulars, we 
are informed that the lions in the arms of England were ori- 
ginally leopards; and that Windfor was a place of note 
even before the reign of Henry III. confequently long before 
it was beautified by Edward III. In the frequent occafions, 
however, which the Writer takes to throw new lights on 
the characters in Englifh Hiftory, confifts, in our opinion, 
a confiderable part, if not the chief, merit of the whole 
work. Having f{poken of the great encouragement given by 
Henry III. to Cavalini, and other artifts, he makes the fol- 
lowing application of circumftances to elucidate his cha- 
racter. 


“© From all the teftimonies above recited, Henry III. ap- 
pears in a new light from what has hitherto been known of 
him. ‘That he was a weak prince, in point of government, 
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is indifputable. ‘That he was a great encourager of the arts, 
thefe records demonftrate. When Hiftorians talk of his pro~ 
fufion, they evidence only in what he diffipated on his fas 
vourites, But it is plain that the number and magnificence 
of his buildings and palaces, muft have fwallowed great part 
of the fums malicioufly charged to the fingle article of un- 
worthy favourites.. It matters not how a prince fquanders 
what he has tyrannically fqueezed from the fubjeé&t. If he 
exceeds his revenue, it is almoft as ill {pent on edifices as on 
minifters, But it is perhaps no more than juftice to make 
fome allowance for partial or exaggerated relations. Henry 
was not a wife prince—may I venture to fay more? He 
was nota martial prince. Eyen in thefe more fenfible ages 
one illuftrious defect in a king converts all his other foibles 
into excellencies. Jt muft have done fo much more in a fea- 
fon of fuch heroic barbarifm as that of Henry III. and the 
want of an enterprizing fpirit in that prince, made even his 

atronage of the arts be imputed to effeminacy or be over- 
looked. ‘The extravagance of Lewis XIV. in his buildings, 
gardens, water-works, pafled for an object of glory under 
the canon (if I may fay fo) of his ambition. Henry III. 
had no conquefts to illuminate his ceilings, his halls, his bafs- 
reliefs: yet perhaps the generous fentiment implied in his 
motto, Qui non dat quod habet, uon accipit ille quod optat, con- 
tained more true glory, than all the fa// couched under Lewis’s 
emblem of the fun and his other oftentatious devices. But 
Jet us compare. Henry with one nearertohim. Henry’s reign 
is one of the moft ignominious in our annals; that of Ed- 
ward I. of the moft triumphant. Yet I would afk by which 
of the two did the nation fuffer moft? By fums lavifhed on 
favourites and buildings, or by fums and blood wafted in 
unjuft wars? If we look narrowly into Edward’s reign, we 
fhall fearce find fewer reprefentations againft the tyranny of the 
fon, than againft the encroachments of the father. Who will 
own that he had not rather employ mafter William and Ed- 
ward of Weftminfter to paint the geftes of the kings of An- 
tioch, than imitate the fon in his barbarities in Wales, and 
ufurpations in Scotland ?” 


From the reign of Henry III. to the time of Henry VII. 
Mr. Vertue, it feems, could difcoyer no records relating to . 
the arts. This chafm our Author has endeavoured to fill up 
by a chronologic feries of Paintings ; in treating of which he 
lets flip’ no opportunity of enlivening his fubjeét, by giving 
the Reader, as he goes along, an idea of the manners as we 
2s the characters of the times. | 
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<¢ During the reigns of the two firft Edwards I find no 
veftiges of the art,’ though it was certainly preferved here, 
at leaft by Painting on Glafs. No wonder that a proud, a 
warlike and ignorant nobility encouraged only that branch 
which.attefted their dignity. “Their dungeons were rendered 
ftill darker by their pride. It was the cafe of all the arts; 
none flourifhed but what ferved to difplay their wealth, or 
contributed to their fecurity. ‘They were magnificent with- 
‘out luxury, and pompous without elegance. Rich plate, 
even to the enamelling on gold, rich ftuffs, and curious ar- 
mour, were carried to excefs, while their chairs were mere 
pedeftals, their cloaths were incumbrances, and they knew 
no ufe of fteel but as it ferved for fafety or deftruction. Their 
houfes, for there was no medium between caftles and hoyels, 
implied the dangers of fociety, not the fweets of it; and 
whenever peace left them leifure to think of modes, they 
{eemed to imagine that fafhion confifted in transfiguring the 
human body, inftead of adding grace to it: while the men 
wore fhoes fo long and picked, that they were farced to fup- 
port the points by chains from their middle; the ladies 
erected fuch pyramids on their heads, that the face became the 
centre of the body; and they were hardened to thefe pre- 
pofterous inconveniencies by their priefts, who, inftead of 


' Jeaving them to be cured by the ficklenefs of fafhions.or the | 


trouble of them, denounced God’s judgments on follies, againft 
which a little laughter, and a little common-fenfe, had been 
more effectual fermons. It was not far diftant, I think, from 
the period ef which I am fpeaking, that the ladies wore 
looking-glaffes about the fame height of their bodies, with that, 
om which the men difplayed fuch indecent fymbols. The 
reprefentations of thefe extravagancies (as we fee them col- 
lected by Montfaucon, in his’ Antiquities of France) de- 
manded fapanefe and Indian Painters, and were not likely to 
produce Vandycks and Titians. “Thus while we are curious 
in tracing the progrefs of barbarifm, we wonder. more that 
any arts exifted, than that they attained no degree of per- 
fection.” : 


The fticklers for the honour of our Englifh Painters, will 
probably indulge themfelves in purfuing the conjectures of 
our Author, refpecting the difcovery of painting in Oil; 
which he thinks there 1s fome reafon to believe was practifed 
in England before the time at which it is faid to have been 
invented by Van Eyck. It appears from record that Oil was 
ufed, as a varnifh or otherwife, in Pictures, above an hundred 
years 
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years before the common zra of painting in oil. John Van 
Eyck is allowed to have found it in fearching for a varnith ; 
and might have heard that fuch a varnifh or compofition was 
in ufe in England. Nay, Mr. Walpole mentions fome Pic. . 
tures ftill extant, which, painted before that time, bear al} 
the appearances of being done in oil ; and hazards a conjec- 
ture, not altogether without foundation, that Van Eyck was 
in England, where it is probable he learned the fecret, and 
took the honour of the invention to himfelf, as ours was 
then a country little known to the world of arts, nor at leifure 
enough, from the confufion of the times, to claim the dif. 
covery of a fecret which foon made fuch fortune abroad, 
This appears certain, that the Painters employed by Henry III, 
were Italians, who poffeffed no fuch fecret, but muft have 
found the practice here, not have brought it over with them; 
for we are exprefsly told that in Italy they knew of no fuch 
method. When fome of John ab Eyck’s Pitures were car- 
ried to Alphonfo, King of Naples, the Italian Painters were 
furprized, fays Sandrart, quod aqua purgari poffent, coloribus 
non deletis. 


The art of Painting on Glafs is generally fet down among 
the artes perdite: Mr. Walpole, however, fhews, by a regu- 
lar ferics of artifts and their performances, that this fecret has 
never been loft, as is commonly imagined. This kind of 
Painting, indeed, being banifhed the churches by the reform- 
ation, fell nearly into difufe: it has, notwithftanding, been 
practifed by feveral artifts from that time to the prefent, where- 
in the tafte for painted Glafs feems to be revived. 


Tt would take up too much room, for us here to give‘a de- 
tail of the many curious particulars contained in this work; 
in which, as we have already intimated, the Writer has ma- 
nifefted no lefs tafte for Architecture, Sculpture, and the 
other concomitant arts, than for that which is more confeflediy 


his fubject. 


With regard to the perfonal Anecdotes, ufually inferted 
in works of this kind, they are frequently fo baldly narrated, 
or fo impertinently introduced and applied, as to afford little 
entertainment to a fenfible Reader. On the contrary, the 
prefent Writer hath, for the moft part, felected thofe which 
ferve to expofe the want of tafte, difplay the merit, or 
otherwife characterize the profeffors, patrons, or fubjects of 
the art. Every one knows or muft have heard of a Painter, 
whofe Portraits were, a little while ago, greatly — v" | 
evera 
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feveral parts of Europe; not to depreciate his merit, however; 
the extravagant admiration, in which his pieces were held, 
feemed in a great degree owing to the extravagant length of 
his beard. We are furnifhed, in thefe Anecdotes, with a 
{till more extravagant inftance of caprice both in the artift and 
the public. The ftory is told of Ketel, a Dutchman, who 
got much credit by feveral noble performances* here as well 
as‘abroad ; but not content with the glory he acquired b 
thefe, and inftead of aiming at greater perfection, he took 
it into his head to make himfelf known by a method of 
Painting entirely new. To this end, he laid afide his 
brufhes and painted only with his fingers, beginning with his 
own portrait. ‘The whim took; he repeated the practice, 
and, they pretend, executed thofe fantaftic works with great 
purity and beauty of colouring. In this manner he painted 
two heads for the Sieur Van Os, of Amfterdam ; the firft, a 
Democritus, was his own portrait ; the other of M. Morofini, 
in the character of Heraclitus. “The Duke de Nemours, who 
was a performer himfelf, was charmed with the latter, and 
bought it. Another was the picture of Vincent Jacobfon, a 
noted wine-merchant of Amfterdam, with a glafs of rhenith 
in hishand. As his fuccefs increafed, fo did his folly ; his 
fingers appeared too eafy tools: he undertook, therefore, to 
paint with his feet, and his firft effay he pretended to make in 
public on a picture of the God of Silence; whike that pub- 
lic, who began to think, like Ketel, that the more a Painter 
was a mountebank, the greater was his merit, were fo good 
as to applaud even this caprice. 


We fhall quote another fhort Anecdote or two for the en- 
tertainment of our Readers. 


There are few perfons, acquainted with the Englifh Hiftory, 
who have not heard of Jeffery Hudfon, the famous dwarf, whofe 
Piéture, painted by Mytens, is now at St. James’s; where he 
is drawn holding a dog by a ftring, in a Landfcape, coloured 
warmly and freely, likeSnyder or Rubens. The following is 
given as the hiftory of this diminutive perfonage. ‘* He was 
born at Oakham in Rutlandfhire, in 1619, and about the age 


* Particularly a large Picture of the trained bands of Amfterdam, 
with their Captain, Herman Rodenburg Beths, at their head; in 
which Piéture he introduced his own Portrait. ‘This piece, it is faid, 
was placed in the gallery of the Mall at Amfterdam. The curious 
will hardly find it by that dire€tion. It is now, together with an- 
other Capital piece, if we are not miftaken, by the fame hand, in the 
Krygs, or Krygs-raad Chamber in the Stadthoufe of ee 
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of feven or eight, being then but eighteen inches high, was 
retained in the fervice of the Duke of Buckingham, who re, 
fided at Burleigh on the Hill. Soon after the marriage of 
Charles J. the King and Queen being entertained at Bur- 
leigh, little Jeffery was feryed up to table in a cold pye, and 
prefented by the Duchefs to the ey who kept him as her 
dwarf. From feven years of age till thirty, he never grew 
taller; but after thirty he fhot up to three feet nine inches, 
and there fixed. Jeffery became a confiderable part of the 
entertainment of the court. Sir William Davenant wrote a 
poem, called Fef/reides, on a battle between him and a turkey- 
cock ; and in 1638 was publifhed a very {mall book, called 
The New-Year’s Gift, pretented at court from the Lady Par- 
vula to the Lord Minimus, (commonly called Little Jeffery) 
her Majefty’s feryant, &c. written by Microphilus, with a 
little Print of Jeffery prefixed. Before this period Jeffery 
was employed on a negociation of great importance: he was 
fent to France to fetch a mid-wife for the Queen, and on his 
return with this gentlewoman, and her Majefty’s dancing- 
mafter, and many rich prefents to the Queen from her mother 
Mary de Medici, he was taken by the Dunkirkers. Jeffery, 
thus made of confequence, grew to think himfelf really fo. 
He had borne with little temper the teazing of the courtiers 
and domeftics, and had many fquabbles with the King’s gi- 
gantic porter*. At laft, being provoked by Mr. Crofts, a 
-young gentleman of family, a challenge enfued ; and Mr. 
‘Crofts coming to the rendezvous armed only with a fquirt, 
the little creature was fo enraged, that a real duel enfyed; 
and the appointment being on horfeback with piftols, to put 
‘them more on a level, Jeffery, with the firft fire, fhot his 
antagonift dead. This happened in France, whither he had 
attended his miftrefs in the troubles. He was again taken 
prifoner by a Furkifh rover, and fold into Barbary. He pro- 
bably did not Jong remain in flavery, for at the beginning 
of the civil war he was made a captain in the royal army; 
and in 1644 attended the Queen to France, where he re- 
mained till the reftoration. At laft, upon fufpicion of his 
-being privy to the popifh plot, he was taken up in 1682, ‘and 
confined in the Gate-houfe, Weftminfter, where he ended his 
life, in the fixty-third year of his age.” 


* A bas-relief of this dwarf and giant, is to be feen Exed in the 
front of a houfe near the end of Bagn’o court, on the eaft fide of 
Newgate-itreet. 


There 
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There is another remarkable aos which Mr. Vertue is 


faid to have been told by Ruffel the Painter, refpecting the fale 
of fome Pictures done by the Olivers, to Charles II. wherein 
the meannefs, which frequently betrayed itfelf in the cha- 
a@er of that monarch, is confpicuous. ‘¢ The greater part 
of the collection of King Charles being difperfed in the trou- 
bles, among which were feveral of the Olivers, Charles II. 
who remembered, and was defirous of recovering them, made 
many inquiries about them after the reftoration. At laft he 
was told by one Rogers of Ifleworth, that both the father and 
{on were dead, but that the fon’s widow was living at Ifle- 
worth, and had many of their works. The King went very 
privately and unknown, with Rogers, tofeethem. The wi- 
dow fhewed feveral, finifhed and unfinifhed, with many of 
which the King being pleafed, afked if fhe would fell them. 
She replied, fhe had a mind the King fhould fee them. firft, 
and if he did not purchafe them, fhe fhould think of difpofing 
ofthem. The King difcovered himfelf; on which fhe pro- 
duced ‘forne more Piftures, which fhe feldom fhewed. The 
King defired her to fet a price; fhe faid, fhe did not care to 
make a price with his Majefty, fhe would leave it to him; but 
promifed to look over Ker hufband’s books, and let his Ma- 
jefty know what prices his father the late King had paid. 
Thé King took away what he liked, and fent Rogers to Mrs. 
Oliver with the option of 1000 /, or an annuity of 3007. for 
life. She chofe thé latter. Some years afterwards it hap- 
ened the King’s miftreffes having begged all or moft of thefe 
bidures, Mrs. Oliver, who was probably a prude, and apt to 
exprefs herfelf like a prude, faid, on hearing it, that if fhe 
had thought the King would have given them to fuch whores, 
and ftrumpets, and baftards, he never fhould have had them. 
This reached the court; the poor woman’s falary was ftop- 
ped, and fhe never received it aftérwards.”—Imprudent, how- 
ever, as it was for the good woman to exprefs herfelf fo freel 
on the occafion, it was certainly very iinbedotninig a Lista en | 
to ftoop fo low, as to fhew his refentment by flagrant difho- 
nefty. 


But we muft now take lcave of this ingenious and eriter- 
taining performance, adding only a word or two relative to 
the Prints intended to embellifh the publication. Thefe 
are upwards of forty in number, confiiting chiefly of Por- 
traits; engraved by Grignion, Chambers, Bannerman, and 
Miller. We could with, for the real embellifhment-of the 
work, as well as for the honour of the artifts, that more pains 
had 
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had been taken, and more {kill manifefted, in the execution 
of fome of the Engravings. Thofe of Mr. Grignion indeed 
are performed with his ufual elegance. Some of Mr. Cham- 
bers’s alfo are well executed ; but there are others which feem 
by no means worthy to appear in fuch good company. 


K-n-k 


~~ 





Solyman and Almena. 12mo. 2s. Payne. 


UCH is the raging appetite for romance, that, to engage 

the public ear, even academic gravity is forced to lay afide 

its didactic dignity, and fport in the flowery fields of fiction, 

Many Writers of diftinguifhed talents have lately figured in 

the rank of Novelifts. “The folemn Johnfon had his Eaftern 

Tale; Hawkfworth had his Genii; and Langhorne now 
leads us into the valley of Mefopotamia. 


From the poetical pieces of this ingenious Writer, the 
Public have probably formed expectations in favour of the 
little Volume before us ; and it affords fuch pregnant proofs 
of genius, as render it not altogether unworthy of the Author. 
In the plan and condué& of the piece, there is, indeed, little 
of invention or originality ; and a Reader, who is but mo- 
derdtely acquainted with this modifh kind of literature, may 
anticipate moft of the incidents. In truth, few of the Ori- 
ental Novels differ very eflentially from each other. In moft 
of them, the hero of the tale, whom we muft fuppofe to be 
the parragon of mankind, is deeply enamoured with fome 
aecomplifhed fair one, who is the non-pareille of her fex. 
After an affiduous and fentimental courtfhip, fcrupuloufly con- 
ducted through the feveral gradations of decorum and de- 
licacy, the lady at length yields to her Jover’s importunity, 
and ftands a woman confefled. Every moment we expeét to 
fee them drop from their elevation of character, and fink into 
mere man and wife—when lo! to preferve the dignity of the 
piece, fome foreft ruffians, or fome barbarous pyrates, tear 
the fhrieking fair one from the ftrong embraces of her diftraéted 
lover, and convey her to the feraglio of a Bafhaw, or fome 
fuch high-fed voluptuary, where fhe performs miracles, to 
preferve that jewel her chaftity, againft the aflaults of impe- 
rious appetite. Herconftant lover, in the mean time, efcapes 
from bondage ; and, wandering in defpair per opaca & afpera, 
at length, by fome amazing accident, difcovers his beloved 
miftrefs; and to gain accefs to her, enacts, as Shakefpear 
fays, more wonders than aman. A dungeon, however, proves 
the 
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the portion of his fond rafhnefs; and the lordly Bafhaw, 


having fecured his rival, raging with refentment and defire, 
renews his efforts to triumph over the fair one’s virtue and 
refolution. We tremble left fhe fhould fall a victim to brutal 
violence, when fuddenly her cries pierce the ears of her im- 
prifoned lover; who, by prodigies of ftrength and valour, 
breaks through all oppofition, and flying to her aid, juft as 
her powers of refifiance grow faint, faves her honour, and 
deftroys the tyrant. In the end, the plot winds up like an 
old Englifh comedy ; and from that time we may conclude, 
that the fublime pair talk and aét like the reft of the world. 


Thefe, in general, are the out-lines of Oriental Novels, 
which are vilibly traced in the piece before us, though we 
cannot fay that it bears any ftrong marks of the Eaftern ftyle 
or manners. . In fhort, the Author has forgotten the Poet’s 
precept, Convenientia fingere. And to confider, 


Colchus an Affyrius ; Thebis Nutritus, an Argis. 


The fcene opens on the banks of the Irwan, but the ftyle 
of the Dialogue is not far removed from the banks of the 
Thames. It is, neverthelefs, in general, eafy and elegant; 
and the defign of the piece is perfectly chafte and moral, tend- 
ing to contiras the habits of virtue, and to infpire us with a 
confidence in Providence. The ftory is as follows : 


Solyman, the fon of Ardavan the (age; who was early in- 
ftructed in all the learning of the Eaft, grew weary of the 
labours of ftudy, and thirfted only for the knowlege of may- 
kind. ~With much importunity he prevailed on his father 
to permit him to travel, and paffed over the ‘Tigris into the 
kingdom of Perfia. In his progrefs, he was alarmed by an 
adventure between two lovers, who had ftolen a fecret inter- 
view before their final feparation. He beheld them in all the 
agonies of forrow, till at length the lover fainted at the feet 
of his weeping miftrefs ; the daughter of a mercenary wretch, 
who had fold her to the Khan of Bukharia, to whom fhe was 
to be conveyed the next day, without expoftulation or re- 
prieve. Solyman inveighs againft the inhumanity of parents, 
and offers to conduct the lovers to the valley of Irwan. 
‘¢ They put themfelves under the conduct of Solyman, and 
he now repaffed the roads he had travelled by the light of the 
fun, with fuperior pleafure, even in the gloom of night; fo 
delightful is beneficence to a virtuous mind!” 


Having pointed out to them the houfe of Ardavan, Solyman 
parted with the lovers; and proceeding on his journey, in 
" five 
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five days arrived at Ifpahan. Among thofe whofe converfation 
he fotind moft inftructive and entertaining there, he was par- 
ticularly fond of an Englifh merchant, who fpoke the language 
of the country. © They frequently met; and their converts 
tion génefally turning on the manners and purfuits of mei, 
they mutually gratified each other by accounts of their dif- 
ferent countriés ; in which our Author takes occafion to 
inake fome very pertinent reflections on the government and 
literature of Great-Britain. 


Solyman, however, is at length obliged to quit the mer- 
chant, whofe affairs detained him in Perfia; and, purfuing 
his travels, he came to Dehli, the capital of the Mogul’s ém- 
pire; where he conceived a violént and refined paffion for 
Almetia; whofe accomplifhed mind and benevolent heart, were 
perfectly fuited to his own. ‘To her Solyman poured forth 
the natural and paffionate fenfations of love ; and Almena, 
whofe heart was far from being indifferent to him, eafily 
caught the enthufiafm. In the end, he prevailed on her to 
retire with hirh to the valley of Irwan. Within a few days 
they fet forward from Dehli; and for the greater expedition, 
and the Iefs fatigue, they determined to go by fea, and ac- 
cordingly went on board a trading veffel bound to the Perfian 
gulph. 


«¢ At that time there was war between two. petty princes 
of the hither peninfula of India; and, unfortunately, the fhip 
in which they embarked belonged to one of thefe powers. 
They had not proceeded above five leagues from the coaft, 
when they were purfued by the foe. After an obftinate and 
bloody engagement, they were boarded; and their enemies, 
when they had itrtpped the veflel of every thing valuable, dif- 
iniffed it: | 

“¢ Phey difmiffed the veffel, but they took Almena. What 
heart does riot bleed, what eye does not fhed a tear, for the 
miferable Sulyman?f ‘They difmiffed the veffel, but they took 
Almena. Prayers, and tears, and agony and anguifh, were 
vain. ‘The lover faw his dear, trembling, faintthg maid, 
dragged by the hands of the unfeeling failors into their own 
fhip, after they had bourtd him to prevent the effects of his 
raze. © J afk not for yourmercy, (cried the wretched youth) 
* only take me into your veffel alone with that lady, and 
* prepare your tortures, your racks, arid wheels ; for me pre- 
¢ pare them, and let me perifh before thefe eyes lofe fight of 
¢ Almena !” Ee 
| “ While 
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t© While Solyman. was vainly ‘uttering thefe pitiable ex= 
clamations, the enemy fteered away, and’ was ina fhort time 
out of fight. The men of the fhip in which he was, ‘appres 
henfive of fome, bad confequences from the violence of his 
rage, were prudent enough to let him continue bound; while 
he now loaded them ‘with the reproachful fermis of ‘laves and 
cowards, ahd now excited them by promifes, or intreated 
them by prayers, to perfue thie foe. . The thip having loft het, 
freight, did not proceed on her intended voyage, but returned 


to the coaft of India. ’ 


‘¢ When. they arrived, Solyman was informed, that the 
veflel which had taken them belonged to the King of Sundah, 
who at that time was at war with the King of Kanara.. Up- 
on’this information, as foon as he had reccived intelligence 
of the fituation of the kingdom of Sundah, he went imme« 
diately in queft of Almena,. Though almoft worn to death 
with. fatigue and forrow, he travelled night ‘and day, till he 
reached the country. But alas! when he was there, what 
could he do? Stranger as he was to the people, and in’ a 
great meafure to tneir language, he had as. much to hope 
from chance, as from application, for the difcovery of Al- 
mena. 


‘© He would now have funk under the weight of his mif- 
fortunes, had he not availed himfelf of the firft advice of 
Ardavan, and firmly relied on the Eternal Providerice. ¢ Im- 
mortal Mithra! (faid the afflicted youth) thou beholdeft 
me opprefled with mifery, but thy beams ftill fhine upon 
me ; and while I enjoy thy light, I will hope for thy fa- 
vour !’ 


von ef & 


‘© Thus comforting himfelf, he ftill continued his fearch ; 
depending, for the neceflary fupports of nature, on the pre- 
carious bounty of the villages through which he paffed ; fre- 
quently making the mountain rocks the refuge of his night’s 
repofe, when nature, exhaufted with toil and forrow, in her 
own defence inclined him to fleep. He wandered inceffantly 
from town to town, and from province to province; often 
expofed to the attacks of favage beafts, and often fuffering 
the infults of the more favage people. , 


‘¢ Having in vain gone over a large tract of the inland 
country, he now confined his fearch to the coaft, in hopcs 
that he might again fee the veffel which took his Atmena. 
Day by day he wandered on the beach, conitantly cafting his 
eyes on the immenfe ‘wafte of waters, and watching the ap- 
Rey. April, 1762. S proach 
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proach of every veffel that he faw, with the fame impatience 
of expectation, as if he had been aflured that it contained 
Almena,” 


Solyman, infenfible of danger, pafled the day by the caftle 
of Sevafir; where, through the iron palifadoes with which 
the garden within the fort was encompafled, he faw many _ 
women, but he faw not Almena. In the evening, therefore, — 
regretting the difappointment even of thofe expectations, which 
he dreaded to have confirmed, he refolved to quit his ftation, 
till the return of morning ; when, by the glimmering of the 
moon, he perceived another lady enter the garden. = = 


«¢ As fhe came nearer, her image glanced through his heart | 
more {wiftly than the lightening fmites the traveller on the 
mountains of Hima. The lady was Almena. In a burft of 
tranfport he cried, * Almena! Solyman!’ ftruck at once with 
the voice, the name, and the Sure of Solyman, furprize 
overcame her, and fhe fell fenfelefs upon the terras. 


_  Solyman, unable to enter the garden, in an agony of 
terror cried out, * Save, fave my Almena!’ at the fame time 
running.round the walls in the utmoft diftra&tion. His ex- 
clamations alarmed the guard, who immediately fecured him ; 
though, from his cries and confufion, they concluded him to 
be mad, and made their report of him as fuch to the go- 
vernor of the caftle, who ordered him to be immediately 
brought before him. 


‘*¢ Solyman, the moment he beheld the governor, fiercely 
cried out, ‘I conjure thee, if thou art a human being, let 
« me inftantly fly to the relief of a lady in thy gardens.’ 
The governor was alarmed by an appearance of reafon in this 
requeft, and ordered him to be fecured, while he went him- 
felf into the gardens to know if there was any foundation for 
it. ‘There he found Almena fupporting herfelf againft the 
wall, not having perfectly recovered either her ftrength or 
her reafon. ‘ Art thou my Solyman, (faid fhe) if thou art 

’€ my Solyman, fupport me in thy arms.’ In his arms he 
took her, and bore her to a pavilion, where he held her till 
her reafon returned, She turned her eyes full upon him, 
and, with a look of fear and horror, fhrunk from his em- 
brace. 


‘ Tell me, madam, I befeech you, tell me, (faid the go- 
* vernor) what is the caufe of this diftraction? Why are 
* thofe dear eyes fo full of wildnefs and horror, and why do 
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t you look upon your prote&tor with fuch averfion  Tethere 
é then fome other perfon more happy in your favour an 
« affection, and mutt I for ever languifh at your feet in vain?’ 


‘ If thou haft any. other affection for me; (faid Almena) 
than that which is infpired by brutal inftin€ ; if thou haft 
more feeling than the walls that furround thee; thou wilt 
furely pity me. The dear unhappy man, whom I fear ere 
now thy guards have feized, is the friend, for whofe lofs 
thou haft known me mourn eyer fince I came within thy 
power. Yes, thou wilt pity me; for thou haft wept: 
when I related to thee my miferics, the tears of compatfion 
flowed from thine eyes. Let us throw ourfelves at thy feet ; 
Jet us owe our happinefs to thee, and thou fhalt have all 
the affeGtion which is not due to Solyman.’ 


“ The weeping beauty, as fhe uttered thefe words, threw 
herfelf before him in fuch an agony of forrow, and fuch a 
pofture of fupplication, as would have moved any heart in 
which vice had not extinguifhed every {park of humanity. 
Far from being affeéted by it, the governor of Sevafir madé 
her the following anfwer: * Abfurd and vain! to fuppofe 
* that I fhould tamely yield that happinefs to another, which 
‘ I could never obtain myfelf. Know, madam, that both 
* you and your lover are now in my power; and that he has 
* no indulgence to hope for, but what your kindnefs to me 
‘ may procure him.’ With thefe words he withdrew; ra- 
ther lefs offended at the thought of having a rival in Almena’s 
affections, than pleafed with the hope that he might terrify 


her into compliance, by his menaces againft her lover. 


ee ee ee ee ee) 


«© Almena remained in the moft pitiable diftrefs, fharpened 
by the moft painful apprehenfions for her own honour, ‘and 
the life of Solyman; and wandering alone into the garden, 
fhe added one night of forrow more to the many the had 
fuffered. 


<¢ When the morning appeared, Nagrakut, that was the 
wretch’s name, went at his ufual hour into the garden. Al- 
mena, who was ftill there, overcome by the weight of con- 
tinued forrow, had funk into a tranfient flumber on a bench 
in the pavillion. Nagrakut approached and ftood by her as 
fhe flumbered. There was a fight that might have excited 
tendernefs in the breaft of a favage; but it moved not the 
heart of Nagrakut, nor awakened any other paffion in him 
but that of a libidinous defire. In a dream, fhe waved her 
hand, and cried, with a voice of mournful tendernefs, ‘ Do 
5 2 ‘ not 
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¢ not murder him, Nagrakut! Let my Solyman live!’ Then 
letting fall the hand fhe had raifed, fhe funk again into filent 


~ flumber. 


“¢ Nagrakut yet felt no pity ; but, placing himfelf near her 
on the bench, inclofed her in his. arms. She awoke; and, 
finding herfelf in the embraces of the tyrant, fhricked out 
with the moft diftrefsful horror. , Her cries pierced the, cell 
where Solyman was confined. With the united ftrength of 


_yage and terror, he burft the door of his prifon; and running 
‘through the apartments of the caftle with a dagger in his hand, 


which he had fortunately fnatched up in his way, he flew to 


the garden. 


<«s Almena was ftill fhricking and’ ftruggling in the arms 
of Nagrakut, who endeavouring to footh her to his embraces, 
had not obferved the approach of Solyman. ‘ Villain, (faid 


“© Solyman) remove thy execrable hands from the perfon of 
© that lady, and employ them in the defence of thy own?’ 


Nagrakut, who was the moft abject coward, called aloud: to 


his,guards. ‘ Coward! flave! (faid Solyman) draw this in- 


‘ ftant, or my dagger fhall pierce thy heart.’, Nagrakut then 
fell at his feet; and begging for mercy, promifed him Al- 
mena and liberty. ‘ This moment, then, (faid Solyman) 
‘ difmifs us from thy curfed prifon.” No fooner had he ut- 
tered thefe words, than the guards appeared. Nagrakut 
immediately beckoned to them to feize him; but Solyman, 
obferving his motion, haftilysransifo"him, and plunged his 
dagger into his heart. 

‘¢ The tyrant fell. No way of efcape, however, was left 
for Solyman : he was inftantly feized by the foldiers, loaded 


with heavy chains, and fhut up, with Almena, in a ftrong 


apartment of the caftle. With Almena. he was fhut up, for - 


Jealoufy now no longer parted them ; and fhe was confidered 


as an accomplice in the-murder of the governor.” 


Not long after this, a body of Kanarians entered the coun- 
try of Sundah, and laid fiege to the caftle of Sevafir.. As the 


death of the governor had thrown all into confufion, the fort 


was eafily carried ; and the Kanarians took prifoners all that 
were in the caftle.. ‘Ihe women were immediately conveyed 
to the court of Kanara, and prefented to the King for his 
choice, who feleétcd Almena. 


Solyman having convinced the Kanarians, that he had no 


“connections with the King of Sundah, and that he was wil- 
ling to enter into the fervice of their prince, was reftored to 


liberty 5 
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liberty ; and proftrating himfelf before the King, ‘he related: 
the adventure which urged him to-the deftruction of Nagra- 

kut. The King applauded his juftice.. O: Prince! continued: 
Solyman, | am ftill miferable. I have reafon to believe that: 
fome of your officers will detain that lady, as a prize taken: 
in the caftle of Sevafir. ‘* No officer of mine (replied. the 
King) fhall be fuffered to detain her ; let me know Her name, ’ 
and fhe fhall be immediately reftored to you.” ‘* Her hame> 
(faid Solyman) is Almena.”. . The. King appeared difturbed, 

and walked backward and forward, for fome moments in the 

utmoft confufion : he knew that Almena was the lady. whom 

he had feleéted from the captives, and he had the moft ardent ‘ 
affection for her. In afew moments he withdrew, and com- 

manded Solyman to attend him the following day. 


The heart of the King was, in the mean time, diftracted 
by different paffions ; urged by the, moft powerful Tove to 
detain Almena, and diffuaded from that by truth, humanity, 
and fhame. This-confli& affords one of the nobleft leffons of 
virtue, and fs defcribed in fuch a ftrong and affe&ting man- 
ner, as does great honour to the Writer’s fentiments and 
abilities. ‘Am 1-(faid-he) pofleffed of a throne, and fhalt I 
¢ have no more power to indulge my wifhes, than the peafant: 
of the field? What is the worth or the end of abfolute- 
power, if Kings miuft tamely facrifice their inclinations, to 
the creatures they were born to command? Shall T give 
up fuch beauty as that of Almena ! ‘a beauty that has fmit- 
ten my heart, and infpired me with fuch tendernefs of 
affe&tion as I never yet felt-for woman? But Almena was 
Solyman’s !—it might be fo; but fhe is now mine. Pof- 
feffion goes from one to another, according to the laws of 
nations ; and, by thofe laws, Alniena is.mine. 


tn en ee oe ee ee ee . a 2) 


_* Why. then do I feel thefe uneafy fenfations, as much at 
‘ the thoughts of keeping, as of parting with her ?>——The 
‘ laws of nature; the. unvariable laws of nature and truth 
‘ create them. ‘he laws of nations ought always to be 
‘ founded on thefe ; and thefe fuggeft to me, that to keep 
‘ Almena, would be moft injurious and inhuman. Shall J, 
‘ who have condemned that in another, as a crime. which 
‘ deferved the punifhment of death; commit the very fame 
‘ myfelf?. What a deteftable- hypocrite fhould. I- appear ! 
¢ Shall I, who promifed the lover, that none of my officers 
© ‘fhould deprive*him of Almena ; fhall I degrade the King, 
© by doing what Ipwould have punifhed ina fubje&t? I love 
« Almena, and fhould be exquifitely happy in the enjoyment 
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¢ of her; but thall I, therefore, make her miferable? How 
¢ fhould I ever partake of'happinefs, jf the object of my af- 
¢ feétions lived with me in fullen difcontent, or inconfolable 
¢ forrow? Bafe and unworthy of the heart of man, muft 
¢. be that love, which would purchafe its gratification by the 
¢ mifery of its objet! The heart of Almena is Solyman’s, 
* and fo fhall be her perfon: painful is the alternative; but 
¢ truth, and honour, and virtue; muft prevail.’ 


«¢ Thus the generous King of Kanara overcame the efforts 
of importunate defire, by the farce of virtue and reafon ; and 
nobly fcorned to avail himfelf of his power againft an un- 
happy man, who had been long perfecuted by misfortune, and 
diftreffed in his Jove. 


‘¢ The hour came at which he had ordered Solyman to 
attend him. The King received him with a condefcending 
fmile ; and without the leaft appearance of uneafinefs or aif 
fatisfa&tion in his countenance, defired him not to be appre- 
henfive about Almena, for that he fhould fhortly be put in 
poflefion of her, 


“ Having thus fpoken, he went immediately to.her apart- 
ment, and gently taking her hand, ‘ Moft beautiful of the 
‘ daughters of India, (faid he) ceafe your foyrows! I am not 
¢ now come to offer you my love, but to recommend to you 
‘ another lover, who poffibly may be happier in your favour 
¢ than I could ever hope to be. He is now in the palace; 
€ and, if you will give me leave, I will introduce him to you.’ 
¢ My heart (faid Almena) has been fo much accuftomed ta 
‘ new diftrefles, that it is not now fhocked by their fre- 
‘ quency ; but if you have any pity for me, fuffer me to be- 
¢ wail my miferies in folitude. Not to be jnterrupted in my 
¢ forrows, is all L afk; and that is not, furely, too much for 
¢ you to grant.’ The King anfwered with a fmile, < If I 
¢ am not ta be happy in your Jove, I am determined that 
« none but the perfon whonr I am about to introduce to you, 
¢ fhall be fo.’ And haftily quitting the apartment, he re- 
turned with Solyman, : | 


‘¢ ‘The lovers flew to each other’s arms ; § My Solyman !’ 
¢ My Almena!’ Ina few moments. being recolleGted, they 
threw themfelves at the feet of the King; and Solgman, as 
well as the tranfports of his heart would give him leave, 
exprefled his gratitude. ‘ Generous Prince, (faid he) the 
¢ thanks of Solyman are not worth your acceptance; but you 
€ will not be without a reward. Yours fhall be the fu- 
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¢ preme-pleafure of confcious goodnefs: yours fhall be the 
‘ care of the Eternal Providence, and the prayers and bleffings 
¢ of Solyman and Almena,’ 


Such is the epitome of this Eaftern Tale, which is inter- 
‘{perfed with fome entertaining Epifodes, and enlivened with 
feveral poetical pieces, penned with pleafing harmony and 
fimplicity of ftyle. The following fong, fuppofed to be writ- 
ten by Almena, while confined in the caftle of Sevafir, may 


ferve as a {pecimen. : 


Tis o’er—the pleafing profpect’s o’er ! 

My weary heart can hope no more 
Then welcome, wan defpair ! 

Approach with all thy dreadful train ; 

Wild anguifh, difcontent, and pain, 
And thorny-pillow'd care ! 


if. 
Gay hope, and eafe, and joy, and reft, 
All, all that charms the peaceful breaft, 
For ever I refign. 
Let pale anxiety inftead, 
That has not where to lay her head, 
And lafting woe, be mine. 


II. 
Tt comes ! I feel the painful woe— 
My eyes, for Souyman will flow 
In filent grief again ; 
Who, wan’dring o’er fome mountain drear 
Now haply fheds the penfive tear, 
And calls on me in vain. 


IV. 
Perhaps, along the lonely fhores, 
He now the {€a’s blue breaft explores, 
To watch the diftant Gil : 
Perhaps, on Syndah’s hills forlorn, 
He faints, with aching toil o’erborne; 
And life’s laft {pirits fail. 
V. 
Ah! no—the cruel thought forbear! 
Avaunt, thou fiend of fell defpair, 
That only death canft give ! 
While Heaven eternal rules above, 
ALMENA yet may find her love, 
And Sotyman may live! 


Upon the whole, though we da not think the condu& of 
this piece equal to what might have been expeéted from a 
| 5 4 Writer, 
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‘Writer, who has given fuch éarly fpeciniens ofa fine imaginas 
tion anda lively fancy 5 ‘yet; ‘when we confider the defign and 
tendency of the ftory, candour, though it’cartiot ‘conceal, 
will. fhade its few defects, for the fake of the ufeful sere 8 | 
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An Enquiry into the Means cf improving Medical Knowlege, by 
examining all thofe Methods which hive hindered, or increafed, 
its Improvement in all paft Ages. To which is added, an Ex- 
planation of the Motion and Abticn of Fire, in and upon the 
human Body, toth 1m continuing Life, and in producing and 
curing Difeafes. By William Hillary, M.D, 8vo. 6s, 
Hitch. | | 


HIS gentleman, who feems better qualified by his ob- 
fervation and experience to act in his profeffion, than 

by his genius to write with perfpicuity anda proper digeflion 
of his fubject, informs us im his Preface of. his ** purpofing 
to leave this work as a pofthumous tract ; but fome per- 
fons of diftin&tion and leatning happening by chance to fee 
it, and thinking it contained: fome things both new and ufeful, 
defired he would publifh it now.” Our furprize at this de- 
claration, after the utmoft;attention to the wark, was abated 
by reflecting, that all perfons of diftin€tion might not excell 
in diftinguifhing; and that fome perfons of learning, in other 
languages perhaps, might be incompetent judges of ours, from 


their being foreigners, 


As to any novelty in this work, it confifts chiefly in the 
unufual ftyle and manner of it, the materials being borrowed 
from Le Clerc’s and Friend’s Hiftorics of Phyfic, We do not, 
however, impute ahy plagiarifm to Dr, Hillary on this account, 
as he refers very frequently to the former, and not feldom to 
the latter ; though we may obferve, that Compilers at a fecond 
or third hand, have a much eafier tafk than the firft refearch- 
ers into antique knowlege, and that a fmaller portion of li- 


terature and of penetration, may rand does generally fuffice 
them. | : 





With regard to any great ufefulnefs, which his friends might 
difcern, and which we feriouly think the Door intended 
both to himfelf and his Readers from this performance ; we 

_are convinced, that if it had contained much more than we 
are able to‘difcern in it, lefs utility muft have refulted to his 
Reade.s, fromthe confufed and difazreeable manner in which 
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he retails his ‘materials’ “For though ‘we fhould even fub- 
fcribe to Dr. Hillary’s* profeffed contempt of Saran | and 
elegance, which he leaves to fuperficial critics and pedants ; 

et his want of perfpicuity, from a defe& in grammar, ‘in 
idiom, and in the common ufe and meaning’ of fome Englith 
particles, is truly unpardonable, as‘it prevents him, and not 
very feldom, from being intelligible : or elfe gives his Read- 
ers the fatigue of fupplying fuch chafms and alterations, as 
are neceflary tosmake his book'read, as we fay, with tolerable 
coherence. ...., © “oh reels ) ) 


‘** But to come to the matter of his book, ‘which,’ notwith- 
ftanding the many unimportant and tedious repetitions of the 
very fame ‘things, is 'feldom fo indifferent as the manner of it]: 
the title of the firft Section is, —**Of the firft rife of Medical 
Knowlege.”—And here contenting himfelf, as others have been 
forced to do, with hurtying very curforily through the earHieft 
ages, for want of any medical a¢counts or treatifes ; and hav- 
ing mentioned A®feulapius ‘and Pythagoras only, out of a 
much greater number ‘collected by Le Clerc ; he'proceeds to 
contract what that very learned Phyfician had judicioufly fe- 
lected concerning the charaéter,' the writings, ‘and practice of 
the great Hippocrates. Now, notwithftanding there are of 
courfe miany.truths and juft obfervations in-what our Author 
has read and re-printed on this occafion, it will feem to the 
Readers of Le Clerc, upon the whole, rather:a difagreeable 
mutilation, than a judicious abftract, of the compleat and 


well-digefted reprefentation which that Writer. has. given of 


this great Phyfician.. Among fome other trifling remarks; 
Dr, Hillary tells us, as one proof of the great penetration and 
afliduity of Hippocrates, ‘* It was by obfervation’and. rea- 
foning that he faw that the human body, from its fir rudi- 
ments to.its diflolution, was,fupported by, and.compofed of, 
food*; and confequently.the nature of the diet of men was of 
the greateft importance.’ . Now, ferioufly, is there that mor- 
tal breathing,-who is not profound enough to fee or obferve the 
firft part of this, propofition ; or who has fo little fenfibility 
as not to be daily convinced, that he cannot wholefomely feed 


_ like a bird, a beaft, or a fifh? It is more material when he 


evinces, in oppofition to fuch Phyficians as affirm Hippocrates 
to have had no theory, that he had fuch a one as was con- 
ftructed on his affiduous obfervations, and his rational de- 
ductions from them, xara dyow. Sewpewy, as he called it; 


* For Worms, or Cannibals perhaps. 
that 
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that is, theorizin according to nature. It is. impoffible, 
indeed, from thefe paflages in his works to which Dr. Hillary 
refers, and from many others, to imagine he did not reafon 
and meditate in his profeffion in a manly, and often in a ve 
happy manner; efpecially if we confider his ignorance of the 
circulation of the blood, and of the fanctorian excretions, 
his very imperfect anatomy, and his want of many modern 
phyfiological difcoveries. : 


Dr. Hillary feems to prove Dr. Friend’s having been mif- 
taken in affirming, that Hippocrates never confidered fweat- 
ing as.an inftrument of health, but ee as a fymptom, from 
which to prognofticate ; and in his adding, there is no res 
medy directed to provoke a fweat in any of thofe books al- 
lowed to be truly Hippocratic. Befides fome other paflages, 
to which our Author refers on this point, he gives the con+ 
ftruétion of a fentence or two occurring in the book regs 
Torwv, concerning the parts, which book has wety generally been 
fuppofed genuine. Our Author’s conttruction, page 475 — 
contains, in effect, the fenfe of Hippocrates in this paflage, 
though not as clofely rendered, as our idiom will eafily admit. 
We refer to the original below*, at length, for the fatis~ 
faction of our learned Medical Readers, as it is pretty exprefs 
on the point, and makes Dr. Friend’s over-fight the more 
remarkable. ot 


The fecond Section profefles to treat-—Of the Improvement 
of Medicine after the time of Hippocrates. As this is ex- 
prefled without limitation to any time or period, the Reader 
might fuppofe it extended to the prefent century ; but he will 
find it terminate in the fixteenth. This muft be fuppofed to 
include the ftate of Phyfic among the antient Romans, the 
Arabians, and the Europeans, to that time ; and, indéed, the 
whole makes a very crude ollie, or medley, under our Author’s 
Cookery. He tells us, ‘¢ That as neither Theffalus, Draco, 
nor Polybus, the two fons and fon-in-law of Hippocrates, 
(who were all Phylicians) have left us any of their works, 
that are come to our hands, &c. he fhall pafs them over.” 
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This feems to affirm, that fome of theit works, which they 
have never left us, are come to our hands: which is not eafily 
comprehended. We are told literally, p.75; ‘‘ That Cel- 


fus blames the dogmatifts for pretending to explain fome. 


things, which their then knowlege of the animal csconomy, 
without knowing it better, and the laws of motion alfo, they 
could not explain.” This we likewife fubmit. to the pene- 
tration of our Readers. After fome reflections on the, ill 
effects of indulging hypothefes too much, we are told ver- 
batim, ‘* There have been others, who from too much-in- 
dolence or pride, to fervilely watch and follow nature in 
fuch a manner, or were in too great hafte to be rich; and 
being pufhed on by vanity and conceit of their own abilities, 
have fet themfelves up for reformers of the Medical Art, [our 
Author himfelf being profefledly one] and having by much 
flattery and great complaifance, and fome other low arts, ac- 
quired a great name, have impofed themfelves upon the cre- 
dulous and the ignorant vulgar, for men of fuperior abilities ; 
and have fo gained much praétice.” ‘This is one of our Au- 
. thor’s many extraordinary digreffions ; and though the mean- 
ing is evident, in fpight of its odd ftruéture, we are at a lofs 
to difcover how all this pains, all this flattery, and all thefe 
low arts of other namelefs Phyficians, are compatible with 
either indolence or pride. Our Author is not lefs myfteri- 
ous, when, having informed_us, ** That Diofcorides was fo 
defirous of knowing the: real virtues and effects of plants by 
experience, that he frequently tried their effects upon him~ 
felf ;* (which was as honeft as Dr, Storck’s taking hemlock 
before he prefcribed it) he repeats the account of his dying 
by a dofe of the Aconitum or Solanum lethale, which are differ- 
rent, though deleterious plants: and having obferved, * that 
Diofcorides defcribed its effets and fymptoms, till he laid 
down his pen and expired his laft breath,” our Author adds, 
‘¢ And thus he loft his life by endeavouring to difcover 
the means of preferving the life of others.” But as he has not 
informed us that Difcorides took any antidote againft this poy- 
fon, it looks as if he loft his life in endeavouring to inform 
pofterity after what manner, and with what fymptoms, it 
poifoned himfelf ; fuppofing its poifonous quality to have been 
previgufly known. 


Dr. Hillary, concluding his abridgment of the Improve- 
ments made by the Greek and Roman Phyficians with 
aS flourifhed about the feventh century ; after 


than 
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than the expreffion, he enters on the Arabian Phyficians, 
beginning with Aaron of Alexandria, who wrote about 
A. D. 620, ‘and ending with Mefue of Damafcus, who lived 
ift'the Jatter end of the twelfth century. In the courfe of this 
detail, our Author gives us a few curious fpecimens of his own 
Arabian erudition; in the Arabic letters, explained by Englith 
Jetters and words ; from which we are become fufiiciently 
learned ourfelves-to inform our Readers, that /ré is Arabic 
fora Nerve; Nocra & Almadid, both fignify a Vein; Jédari, 
the Small-pox ; Cha/bah, the Meafles; 4/-raib is Butter-milk ; 
and ALkawabeli is equivalent to a Man-midwife. Thefe may 
be confidered as ornaments at leaft to our Hiftorian: and 
here, after fome general defcant on Arabian Medicine, in 
which he juftly compliments them for their cool regimen in 
the Smhall-pox, and for their introducing the milder cooling 
Cathartics into practice, our Hiftoriographer pafles into Eu- 
rope ; and beginning with the fchool of Salernum, in 802, 
he comes down, after fome extracts from Dr. Friend’s Hiftory, » 
to the fifteenth century, and concludes this Section, of near 
140 pages, with fome account of Doctors Linacre and Caius 
in this ifland, and of Vefalius and Euftachius on the conti- 
nent. 


The third Se&tion——On the Improvement of Medical 
Knowlege after the reftoration of Learning— commences with 
the great Lord Bacon, whofe juft rejection of the philofophy 
of Ariftotle, which was the foundation. of Galen’s theory ; 
and whofe inftitution of experimental enquirics may be con- 
fidered as the firm bafis of, and a moft valuable advancement 
to, real knowlege. From our immortal Harvey, whofe fame 
muft circulate as long as the human blood, Dr. Hillary 
pafles to Sanctorius, whofe ftatical difcoveries have greatly 
conduced to a juft reafoning and falutary practice in Phyfic. 
It was natural after this difcovery for Phyficians, in climates 
different from that of Italy, to inveftigate the various pro- 
portions of the feveral animal excretions in their own ; the- 
refult of which our Author fummarily relates. The exquifite 
injections of Ruyfh, Morgagni, and Albinus, are mentioned ; 
and fubfequent to thefe we havea lift of feveral eminent che- 
mifts, from Roger Bacon down to Stahl and Boerhaave. 
This is followed by no improper ftricture on the ignorance, 
the vanity, ‘and knavery, of fome enthufiaftic Alchemifts,:par- 
ticularly on thofe of the illiterate Paracelfus, who.affirmed, 
«© Philofophy could. be taught in no language, but: High 
Dutch, and boafted of a Noftrum that would extend:‘a:man’s 
life 
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life to the age of Methufalem, though he died himfelf at the 
age of.47.” Some well-meant ftrictures.on the moft popular 
Noftrums naturally fall in here, though we think, our Author 
‘{carcely attentive enough to facts, in regard to a celebrated 
Fever-powder, which, we are of opinion, notwithftanding 
our ocular conviction of its proving fometimes ineffectual, 
has, upon the whole, done more good, and much lefs.mif- 
chief, than moft of the others put together ; notwithftanding 
our Author’s preferring fmall dofes of the antimonial wine to 
it. His reafoning, however, in the main, againft the abfurd 
practice of attempting to precipitate the natural critical term 
of any acute difeafe, fuppofe the Small-pox or Meafles, is 
certainly juft; as thefe, and probably many other Fevers, have 
their natural and appropriate terms of growth and maturity, as 
regularly as moft vegetable productions: and a premature 
“extinG@riap.of that febrile procefs, which is fo frequently an 
‘inftrument of health under the conduct of nature, and of her 
‘judicious obfervers and affiftants, might prove as often fatal, 
as 'the prevalence of the morbid caufe over the united efforts 
‘of nature and art. *° 


After fome notice of the earlier Writers on the Venereal 
' difeafe, Dr. Hillary introduces the Scurvy, as one that has 
never been mentioned by. the Greek, Roman, or Arabian 
Phyficians ; for which reafon, he fays, it has generally been 
efteemed a new difeafe.. He derives our Englifh name for it 
from the German word Scharboock, which, he fays, fignifies 
an Inflammation ;.nor does he limit it to any part.  Euga- 
lenus- calls it, in Low-Dutch, Schoorbuyck, which he fup- 
pofes to refer particularly to the violent pains of the ftomach 
and bowels, and the exulcerations attending them. But 
Boerhaave, who calls it Sccorbeek, judges it more probably to 
refer to the forenefs of.the mouth and gums, which is fre- 
quently a pathognomonic fymptom of it; and which will 
anfwer to fore mouth or Beck, a word ftill ufed in the northern 
parts of this kingdom for the human mouth, in a humorous 
way indeed, as being fynonymous to the bill or eck of birds. 
We were furprized that a gentleman of Dr. Hillary’s reading 
did not recur on this head .to the Stomacace, or fore mouth, 
mentioned by Strabo and Pliny, which a jufter tranflation of 
the German word muft probably have occafioned.. We ma 

obferye too here, that fome of the many cuticular difeafes of 
the Arabians and Africans, and that difeafe called the lame 
diftemper,; in fome’ parts of North-America, do probably 
depend on a {corbutic caufe, whofe different appearances may 
be 
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be varied by different climates and ways of living. But how- 
ever this may be, our Author having mentioned a few of the 
earlier Writers on this difeafe, refers for the beft treatment 
of it to Bocrhaave, After a lift of fome of the principal 
difcoveries in Anatomy and Phyfiology, in confequence. of 
Lord Bacon’s fyftem, he employs the remainder of this Sec- 
tion, in his way of recounting the merits of Dr. Sydenham, 
Sir Ifaac Newton, and Boerhaave. Mott of this is re 
true and juft ; but how trivial is it to fwell his treatife wi 
informing us of Sir [faac’s college and tutor ; and how far from 
Leyden Boerhaave was born, with a vaft deal more equally 
frivolous,- and uneflential to his work ! 





A great part of his fourth Se&tion—General Remarks on 
the Improvements, and the Hindrances of its Improvement— 
of Medicine we fuppofe, is employed in a ftrange and neeéd- 
lefs recapitulation of what he had {aid in the firft and third 
Sections, concerning Hippocrates and other antient Phyfi- 
cians. One of the moft pertinent obfervations we meet with 
refpeéts fuch Doétors as deride all theory in Phyfic, of whom 
he fays, ** Let them fay what they pleafe, they muft form 
fome idea of the difeafe, and its fymptoms, under their cure, 
and have fome reafons for their chufing one method preferable 
to another, and for their doing fo: fo far as they do this, 
they have fome fort of a theory, though it [fhould] be [but] 
a weak and imperfect one.” Several medical Refle&tions are 
interfperfed throughout this Seétion, which, though often 
crudely exprefled and arranged, are not amifs.in fubftance, 
inferring fome medical Knowlege and much Experience. His 
confiderations on the ufe and abufe of Blifters, from p. 354 
to 359, are very juft, being fimilar to thofe of Boerhaave, 
who wrote a ; and of Baglivi, who wrote profefledly 
on the fubject. He affirms, * The Singultus, or Hiccup, 
not to be a convulfive motion of the ftomach and diaphragm, 
as it has commonly been thought, but of the Oc/ophagus, or 
Gullet.” He afferts this obfervation to be folely his own, 
which may be the cafe: and, indeed, his opinion of this be- 
ing the feat of the difeafe, feems no ways irrational; at leaft 
of that degree of it, which is removed by a fudden furprize, 
or by fwallowing a little cold water, that may wafh down any 
irritating particles adhering to it. But as the ftomach (con- 
tiguous to the gullet) and the diaphragm are alfo irritable 
parts, it does not prove that the more ftrong and convulfive 
Hiccup, often occuring towards the fatal termination of dif- 
ferent difeafes, and which does not yield to cold water, nor 
I even 
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even to mufk or anodynes, may not be feated in the ftomach 
or diaphragm. ‘This Section, which more direétly’ relates 
to the title-page of the book, and for whofe fake the others 
may have been wrote, concludes with mentioning a kind of 
Aphthe, or ulcerated throat in the American iflands, of which 
difeafe our Author fuppofes himfelf the difcoverer ; referring, 
for the defcription and cure of it, to his Treatife on the Air 
and Difeafes of Barbadoes. 


The fifth Se&tion profefles to give fome remarks on the 


Materia Medica—— Like patient Readers, and attentive Re-* 


viewers, we have read and even re-perufed the 45 pages of 
which it confifts, without acquiring a fingle new idea or no- 
tion from it, which would be a very-bad reafon for detailing 
any part of it to our Medical Readers. It contains fome 
complaints on the great neceffity of a farther reformation of 
the Difpenfatory; but this might prove, as the ingenious 
Mr. Green fays, of mending the world itfelf, a vaft defign : 
which we may fafely predict will never be accomplifhed to 
every body’s fatisfattion.——There is the lefS occafion for 
our taking notice of the fixth and laft Se@ion—On the Action 
of Fire, &c. as we had animadverted on his former Trea- 
tife—On the Nature, Properties, and Laws of Fire,—Re- 
view, Vol. XXII. p. 1, and do not find the difficulties we 
objected to fome parts of his fyftem alleviated in this Section. 


Thus have we accomplifhed no fuperficial furvey of a 
work, whofe title imports and profeffes fo much; and we 
imagine fuch a painful furvey, as muft have qualified us for a 
proper eftimation of it. Befides the juftice our Author has 
done to the great merit of Boerhaave and Sydenham, he has as 
juftly recommended the Hippocratic method of carefully ob- 
ferving the veconomy of nature in the condué of difeafes, 
and of affifting her conformably to it. And if he had not 
repeatedly inculcated and infifted upon this above twenty 
times, it might, perhaps, from its effential importance, have 
been allowable. But were we to fubftract all the irkfome 
tautology of that fingle precept, after admitting fuch a repeti- 
tion of it, the bulk of this performance would be confiderably 
reduced. With regard to all of the hiftorical part of Phyfic, 





which he has gleaned from LeClerc and Friend, what has © 


this been, in effect, but adum agere, feriptum refortbere! 
How much more brief and ingenuous had it been, in this re- 
{pect, to have imitated Dr. Clifton, who premifes to his 
~—State.of Phyfic, and Plan for the Improvement of it,—as 
follows: ‘¢ ‘To fay the truth, whoever reads the Hi/foire Ad 
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Le Clercs .andithe Continuation of it; by Dr.Friend, may, 
if he pleafe; fave himfelf the;trouble of reading much of the. 
hiftorical part.of this book.” Befides, if the many trite mat-: 
ters in.this.work, which can inform none but mere novices, 
had been emitted, the fize of a moderate pamphlet would 
have. contained all that could do real honour to the Author. 


- “Thefe few effential objections evidently affect the matter 
of his book ; but how numerous are thofe which arife to the’ 
manner and expreffion of it! To fpecify a few more than 
‘we have occafionally cited, in fupport of our general cenfure, 
we have, p. 80, 81, a fentence about and about Afclepiades 
of Prufa, extended to above 40 lines, before it arrives, breath- 
lefs, at a period; and containing many a but, of which (to 
make the leaft meaning’ and coherence) three at leaft fhould 
have been ands. See alfo p..212, 213, for another feries of 
thefe empty uts. In the character of Galen there is a fingle 
rambling fentence, containing near 40 lines, fome words of 
which muft be changed, and others omitted, to, make it 
grammar. We read, p. 106, *¢The Methodifts (in Phyfic), 
objected againft all Specifics ; which, when enquired into, is 
only another term for our ignorance, or we know not how 
they act,” A little lower it is faid, ** Notwithftanding 
they rejeéted all reafoning, his (i. ¢. Coelius Aurelianus’) 
works have many ufeful remarks, and fome good methods of 
practice in them; therefore thof/e who defire to fee them may 
read his works, which fe would do with more pleafure, if 
they were tranflated out of that barbarous Numidian Latin 

into Roman Latin.” We have been careful in all thefe, and 

many equally crude paflages, that we fupprefs, to confult the 

Errata, in which we find not one of them correéted. 





Now, if thefe would be grofs errors in a Writer, who pre- 
tended to no language but Englifh, how muft they be aggra- 
vated in one, who aflumes an intimacy..with the learned 
languages! As the Latin verfe fays—Extera quid quarit .fua 
qui vernacula nefcit ? And certainly it is reafonable that learn- 
ing, as well as charity, fhould begin at home. We mutt 
not wonder then, if this Gentleman is but little happier, 
when he meddles with Latin, and makes it his own, as Mar- 
tial fays of a bad repeater of his epigrams. In recommending 
the reading. of 5ydenham’s works ; to the decies repetita ot 
Horace, our Latinift has prefixed magis, though magis decies 
does not fignify more than ten times, and is not Latin idiom, 
as plufqguam would have been, and would have fignified. Some 
interefting reflection, however, on the decies repetita placebit, 
has 
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has very probably conduced to our Author’s indulging as 
much in tautology, as if he was writing a leafe or a es” 


ance. The Glhbuli of the blood are termed the Gilobule. e 
word Cortex is certainly either mafculine or feminine, though 


much oftener occurring in the mafculine gender; but Dr. 
Hillary, having frequent occafion to mention the Jefuits’ Bark, 


conftantly terms it Cortex Peruviana, perhaps to puzzle in- 
ferior fcholars. The cito, tuto et jucunde of Celfus, is tran- 
fcribed by our Author into /cita tute et jucunde ; which has 
not the fame fenfe with the fentence in Celfus, if any fenfe 
at all. ' 


Many of the Greek citations, to which our Author refers, 
are incorrectly printed; but fome allowance muft be made 
for the more frequent errors of compofitors in that language. 
Not one of thefe faults, however, is noted in the Errata. 
Befides this Author’s not diftinguifhing between the fingular 
and plural of Mia/ma, (an infectious particle) his Synochus, 
or continual Fever, is always fpelt Xuveyess, imftead of Lu- 
vexns. - His Faenigmi, or rubefying Applications, fhould have 
been fpelt with Ph inftead of F, left the young Phyficians, 
for whom he writes, fhould miftake them for applications of 
chopt hay, from the Latin word Fanum. Hemoptoe (a {pit- 
ting of blood) he always cals Hemoptoen, poffibly.to give it 
more of an Englifh termination. The paflage cited from the 
Epidemics in the Note, p. 24, is not Greek, and has no 
meaning, as it is printed. His printing Ignis vehemens imme- 
diately after Ilue eAaGe, and Ignis vel Febris vehementiffima after 
Tue cdw€ev, p. 450, (which indeed is the conftruction Foéfius 

ives of IIve in thefe different cafes) may miflead a young 
Cotten to think the verb eae (he took or was feized with) 
fignified uchement ; and erabev, mof? vehement. 


It may be confidered, perhaps, as fome extenuation of all 
fuch blemifhes, to give them their gentleft appellation, that 
Dr. Hillaty had premifed in his Preface, ‘* He was more 
attentive to reafoning truly, and exprefling his fentiments 
plainly and intelligibly, than how to fay things elegantly and 
prettily ; though the latter may be more admired by fome 
{uperficial critics and pedants than the firft.” Neverthelefs, 
if his confcious importance looked down with contempt on 
elegance and corre&inefs, or whatever he might mean by 
prettinefs, he ought not to have defpifed Grammar fo often 
ashe has. Quintilian fays exprefsly, — Corruet quicquid fu- 
perfiruxeris, nifi fundamenta jecerit Grammatica: and certainly 
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the fyntax and idiom of any language are eflential parts of i¢, 
as neceflary to its being readily intelligible. But if accuracy, 
precifion, elegance, and concifenefs of expreffion, are real 
trifles in his eftimation, fome regard fhould be had to felt. 
confiftence at leaft. Erotian fays of Hippocrates, our Author’s 
prime favourite, that his phrafe is the fame with Homer's ; 
and though, as he was born in the ifle of Cos, his native diale& 
was the Doric, yet the dialect of his writings is Ionic: and, 
as Galen thought, with a tinéture of the Attic. Thefe he 
probably chofe as more elegant, and more polifhed than his 
own; a very natural preference for a Phyfician, who wrote 
profefledly on Medical Elegance. Dr. Hillary fays truly of 
Celfus, *¢ That he was a man of fine parts, found judgment, 
and univerfal learning, and no lefs eloquent, as his ftyle is 
fo elegant, concife and pure, that it has always been efteemed 
the ftandard of the Latin tongue.” Of Aretzeus he fays, p. 108, 
—** He has fo elegantly and concifely defcribed difeales, and 
all their fymptoms, that the Reader fees the very picture of 
the difeafe, agif the patient was before his eyes ; and with all 
the elegance and politenefs of the Ionic ftyle.”——-This he 
has more briefly repeated, p. 193. Alexander Trallianus is 
thus commended: ‘* His manner of writing is clear, his 
ftyle concife, his language good Ionic Greek.’ To come 
to the Arabic, (our Author’s perfection in which atones per- 
haps for his miftakes in Englifh, Latin, and Greek) Rhazis 
is faid ** to have written his works in pure Arabic; and 
Avicenna, in as pure and elegant Arabic, as Cicero did Latin, 
or Ariftotle or Demofthenes Greek.” He immediately adds, 
——** But the low, barbarous Latin, in which we now have 
them, as they were tranflated by the European Phyficians 
afterwards, in the ages of ignorance, renders them difagree- 
able to the polite fcholar ; and may be one, if not the chief 
reafon, why they are fo little efteemed and read; or rather, 
fo much contemned,” 


We ferioufly wifh the Doétor had fully confidered, and pro- 
perly applied, this probable refle€tion of his own. We had 
already recited his cenfure of Czlius Aurelianus, for tranflat- 
ing the works of the fect of methodiftical Phyficians into bad 
language, into Numidian Latin. Now it appears unaccount- 
able, that all the advantages, and even beauties of good ex- 
preffion, fhould be thus eftimable in fo many Writers, (and 
the want of them fo reprehenfible in one) according to our 
Author's judgment, and yet fo little worth attending to in 
his own work. -As Czlius lived and wrote in Numidia, fome 
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allowance fhould be made for his barbarous Latin; which 
circumftance ought to be confidered alfo with refpect to Dr. 
Hillary’s Englifh, who refided long in Barbadoes amongft a 
majority of the African race; a fituation, which has fome- 
times been obferved to corrupt and mutilate the fpeech of the 
white natives there. In faét, this feems by far the leaft 
commendable of our Author’s many productions in point of 
language, method, and perfpicuity. 


Yet, though it is very natural to fuppofe, that clear and _ 
expreffion is generally the refult“of thinking clearly and juftly, 
we decline the leaft inference in prejudice of Dr. Hilla ’s abi- 
lities in his profeffion. He feems to have acted with great 
care and affiduity in it ; to have thought of it not a little ; and 
to have conftructed his practice on that of the moft rational 
and moft capable Phyficians antient and modern. ‘This ex- 
cellent choice muft imply a good judgment; he muft have 
fet out upon a right {cent ; and his notions in his important 
occupation appear to us, as far as we are capable of colleét- 
ing them from his different works, practicalesipfe, and pru- 
dent. It is to be regretted that they are no® better exprefled 
and digefted ; and if our reprefentation of his prefent de- 
fects, as a Writer, have the effect we wifh, and his humour 
of publifhing returns, we fhall be glad of as juft an occafion 
to teftify our ditferent fentiments of his next prodgétion. It 
is manifeftly againft our own intereft to contraé the number 
of Authors ; but our duty to the approving Public will fuf- 
ficiently apologize for all our juft criticifm on any work, that 
is tendered to their infpeétion. ) K 


Naval Evolutions: Or, A Syftem of Sea-Difcipline. Extraéted 
from the celebrated Treatife of P. L’Hofte, Profeffor of Ma- 
thematics in the Royal Seminary of Toulon ; confirmed by Ex- 
perience ; illuftrated by Examples from the moft remarkabl: 









Sea-Engagements between England and Holland; embellifhed® 


with eighteen Copper-plates; and adapted to the Ufe of the 
Britifh Nawy. To which are added, An Abjira® of the Theory 
of Ship-building ; an. Effay on Naval Difcipline, by a late ex- 
perienced Sea-Commander ; a general Idea of the Armament-of 
the French Navy; with fome practical Obfervations. By 
Chriftopher O’Bryen, Efg; Lieutenant in his Majefty's 
Navy. 4to. 10s. 6d. fewed. Johniton. 


Compendium of Naval Difcipline will certainly be con- 
fidered as a curiofity, in a country where that art 
2 never 
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never appeared in fyftematic form ; but it muft not be con- 
cluded from hence, that Britons, fo famous for marine ex- 
ploits, could acquire their reputation on the feas, without the 
knowlege and practice of the rules contained in the work 
before us. Were this the cafe, there would be {mall reafon 
to adopt the difcipline of a nation, who have generally fo ill 


‘fucceeded whenever they have contended with us. ‘That the 


faét, however, is otherwife, appears from this circumftance, 
that the i!luftrations are chiefly drawn from inftances fur- 
nifhed by the Englifh, and Hollanders: indeed exercifes of 
fuperior {kill cannot long continue national, fince they be- 
come univerfal leflons to all who traverfe the ocean. Jt ma 
alfo be obferved, that whatever fuperiority we manifeft over 
our neighbours, in the fuccefs of our enterprizes, the praife 
is in a great meafure due to the intrepid fpirit of thofe poor 
fellows who fupply hands and hearts, who go through the 
heat of the work, who are always the greateft fufferers, and 
who are too much oveflooked in eftimating the merits of 
action. Different modes of government have great effect on 
the fubjects em, efpecially on thofe who feel the differ- 
ence moft. . En®lifh officers will not be fo ungenerous as to 
deny their antagonifts the French, that repute which’ thejr 
military merit claims ; but what avails the moft confummate 
fkill in command, if the common men are not equal to the 
executidhgand will not ftand to their quarters? The French, 
therefore, write good Treatifes on Military Arts, while the 
Englifh, proceeding from yictory to victory, have not leifure 
to write, though they may receive benefit from the leflons of 
their vanguifhed enemies. 


¢ ° 
Mr. Oo Bryen’s account of. the work he has tranflated, is 
contained in the Introduction ; which, being but fhort, is here 
given. | 


‘¢ ‘Thofe who have any knowlege of the Marine, will un- 
doubtedly allow, that the Art of Nava Evo.uTions. is 
mabfolutely neceflary ; fince this art confifts only in the man- 
ner of regulating the feveral movements of .a Naval Army. 
Without this art it refembles that of the moft barbarous na- 
tions, who have not the leaft knowlege of war; who ac with- 
out any other rule or order than what their wild ungoverned 
imaginations fuggeit to them, or chance throws in their way. 
Without a proper knowlege of the art of Evolutions, an 
Admiral will difpofe of his. fleet but very imperfe&tly, whe- 
ther in oppofing the enemy, cutting them off, doubling up- 
on, avoiding, or chacing them to the greateft advantage: for 
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all thefe things require, that an Admiral fhould move each 
part.of his fleet, as the mind moves the different members of 
the humian body. 


«© Without a knowlege of thefe various Evolutions, the 
leaft alteration in wind or weatier, &c. may occafion great 
confufion in a fleet. Officers, however zealous, are at a lofs 
how to act, or how to recover order and regularity again, 
when once difconcerted ; fhips fall a-board, and fometimes 
fink each other, are obliged to cut away mafts, yards, &c. 
and confequently are fubje& to many fatal difafters; befides 
lofing perhaps the favourable opportunity of gaining to wind- 
ward of, or doubling upon the enemy, which they will 
undoubtedly avail themfelves of, if you do not. Whereas a 
knowlege of the proper management of a fleet removes all 
thefe embarraffments, which they are otherwife liable to. It 
fhews general-officers, as well as particulars, what they can, 
and what they ought to do in fuch circum es, and like- 
wife deprives them of. any pretext they migfit make ,to.cover 
their ignorance, on failure of duty, in not following the or- 
ders or fignals given them. 





‘¢ Befides, thefe Evolutions are fo plain and fimple in them- 
felves, that they require not the leaft knowlege of geometry. 
A little application, with fome experience, will render eafy 


and familiar all the movements of a fleet, with their proper 
ufe upon all occafions. 


<¢ Tt is not to be doubted but fea-officers, who know their 
duty in every other refpeét as feamen, will as foon make them- 
felves mafters of thefe Naval Evolutions, as land-officers learn 
their military exercife, in forming fquadrens and battalions, 
in ranging them properly, and giving them fuch .wheelings 
— gat as are neceffary in the field, againft a day of 
attle. 


“¢ T have here added tothe rules I propofe, the examples of 
the moft experienced fea-officers of the age ; and have taken 
occafion to recite the principal engagements which have hap- 
pened at fea, ever fince fhips of force have taken place of 


gallies in naval armies, or fleets, in which their {trength for- ‘ 


merly confifted. 


‘“< We mutt allow the marine hitherto to be a myftery to 
thofe who have never been at fea: the moft exaé relations, 
and the moft faithful accounts of fea~-engagements, appear to 
them like f> many imaginary exploits, which they cannot be- 
lieve becaufe they:do not urderftand them. They hear in- 
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conteftable facts, but are at a lofs what fhare of their applaufe 
or cenfure to give them: they, at laft, fee themfelves re. 
duced to the neceflity of implicitly relying on the teftimony 


of men of the profeffion, on every occafion of the like na- 
ture. 


«© T hope this abfiract from P. L’Hofte’s Treati‘e, which 
I have endeavoured to adapt to our Englifh Navy, may be 
not only of ufe to thofe of the profeffion, but likewife to 
others, whofe laudable curiofity, at this time while facts are 
recent, may excite them to acquire fome general idea of our 
maritime aifairs ; that they may with the greater pleafure réad 
and judge accordingly of the feveral glorious exploits of our 
ficets and fhips, in all quarters of the world, as they are now 
handing down to pofterity in ourBritifh annals, to be per- 
petuated to the everlafting fame and honour of Great-Britain, 
as well as to the immortal glory of his late and prefent Ma- 
jefty.” 


The various difpofitions of fleets; under the many different 
circumiftances of deftination, numbers, fituations, and wind, 
are embellifhed with engravings, which ferve to illuftrate 
the precepts delivered. As few of our Readers are fuppofed 
to be feamen, they might be very little entertained with con- 
fiderations refpecting windward, leeward, tacking, and hauling 

upon a wind, &c. becaufe fuch terms are hardly intelligible to 


them. ‘That our zautical Readers, however, may be gra- 
tified in fome meafure, by being enabled ta form an idea of a 
book which will neceflarily excite ‘er curiofity; we fhall 
add an extract from that part of the work relating to the 
Management of a Fleet in a Storm, which may ferve asa 
fpecimen of the Author’s method, and contains an enter- 
taining and critical account of the defeat of the famous 
Spanifh Armada, in the year 1588. 


: A Ficet in a Storm. 


I. 


_ © A fleet, efpecially of large fhips, ought never to keep 
out at fea in bad weather, unlefs obliged to it on particular 
occafions : the many troublefome circumftances and ill con- 
fequences attending it are too obvious to need any explanation 
to thofe verfed in maritime affairs, 


II, 


‘© However, it is more prudent fora fleet to keep the fea 
in bad weather, than to anchor on a dangerous coaft, where 
they 
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they may run the rifk of foundering, or being drove from 
their anchors, and have no harbour or bay to fecure them- 


felves in. 
II. : ; 
<< When a Aeet is under an abfolute neceffitv of continu- 
ing at fea in bad weather, it fhould form :tfeit into three co- 
jumns, leaving a great interval between each fhip, without 
widening at the fame time the diftance between the columns 5 
{o that it may be in this manner lefs liable to be feparated, 
and the fhips in lefs danger of falling on board of one an- 
other. ‘ ; 
IV. 
ss If the fhips have a good offing and fea-room enough te 
drive, they will Jay to under their corfes ; which will fubject 
them to labour lefs, and not ftrain fo much on their mafts, 
rigging, &c. but if they fhould not have drift enough, 4 
muft lay to under their main fails, or mizens only ; whic 
will ftill keep them much eafier than if they were under no 
fail at all. 
COROLLARY. 


“¢ Hence we fee how important it is to have always fome 
port or harbour at command, to fécure the fleet in againft 
any approaching ftorm or bad weather. The neglect of which 
neceflary caution was of fuch fatal confequence, as to be the 
principal caufe of almoft the total lofs and defeat of the Spa- 
nifh Armada, in the year 1588. 


ExAMPLE. 


*¢ Hiftory.cannot furnifh us with a more deplorable fcene 
in the marine, than the lofs of the Armada of Philip II. King 
of Spain. This prince, having taken a refolution to make 
a conqueft of England, had given orders to build 140 galleons 
and galleafles of a moft enormous fize, and fupplied them 
with a vaft number of warlike machines, and 2500 pieces of 
Jarge cannon. They took on board about 30,000 foldiers and 
failors, with the flower of the Spanifh nobility. Thefe fhips 


of war were attended with a prodigious number of tranfports,, 


ftore-fhips, &c.with provifions and ammunition for fix months, 
All Europe was in the utmoft confternation to Jearn the place 
of deftination of fo formidable an armament ;» whilft the Spa- 
niards vainly flattered themfelves, they could nct fail of fuc- 
cefs adequate to fuch mighty and aftonifhing preparations. 


“¢ But it is to little purpofe to fit out great fleets and ar- 
mies, without fending at the fame time able and experienced 
generals to conduct and command them: the {kill of the of- 
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ficers is of greater moment than the greatnefs of the fhips, 
and the number of guns, Philip failed in this effential ar~ 
ticle ; he trufled the Duke of Medina Sidonia with the com- 
mand of his fleet, who had no knowlege in the marine, and 
took little care in the choice .of. either good failors or able 
pilots ; not confidering, that fo material an oyerfight was the 
meen as if he had fent his galleafies to fea without fails or 
oars : for it is in vain to have them on board, unlefs they are 
inked with dexterity and addrefs when required. The 
confequence of which-was, that they began by making fuch 
grofs miftakes in getring out of Lifbon harbour, that the fleet 
had like to have been loft before it had doubled Cape Fi- 
nifterre. They entered the Englifh channel with the wind 
at 5. W. and by the goth of June got the length of Ply- 
mouth, where they might have eafily defeated. the Englith, 
who lay there in diforder, unprepared to receive an enemy 
they fo little expected. Ricaldo, the lieutenant-general of 
the -Spanifh army, made ufe of every argument he could to 
perfuade the Duke of Sidonia to embrace fo favourable a con- 


juncture ; but it requires no fmall talents-to be able to take 


good council. ‘The Spanifh General overlooked {uch whol- 
fome advice, and by that means gave the Englifh an. oppor- 
tunity of, following and annoying him in his courfe up the 
channel, and even of taking one of his galliots,; that was dif- 
abled by falling aboard of one of his fleet. He. anchored, the 
6th of Auguft off Calais, where it was ftrongly remonftrated | 
to him, that he fhould firft make himfelf maiter of fome port, 
to fecure himfelf againft a. ftorm or bad weather, before he 
thai any thing of moment. It was likewjfe farther re- 
refented to him, that the coaft of Calais could afford no 
thelter to fo.large a fleet to anchor on, but, on the contrary, 
muft be expoféd to ‘too many dangers to remain there with 
any tolerable fafety. . He was, in fhort, inflexible to ‘eve 
remonftrance that could be made him, as he could not com- 
prehend from whence thofed angers could arife. “The night 


of the 7th of Aueuft, the Ene gtith, who had anchored with 


three finall fguadrcns nigh enough to obferve his motions, 


and harra‘s the § paniards, fent down upen them eight fire-fhips 
ina blaze: they who had not forgot the infe: nal machines of 
the bridee at Antwerp, were fo. terrified, that, after having 
cut their cables, and crying out, ‘The fire of Antwerp ! fire 
of Antwerp* ! they got under fail with fuch confufion and 

uproar, 


As fome of cur Readers may not have read the famous ftory of 
ae fiege of Antwerp, by the Spaniards, under the celebrated Alexs 
ander, 
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uproar, as furpafles all imagination. At the fame. time, the 
fea rifing with the wind, brought on a dreadful ftorm, which, 
with the darknefs of the night, and the confternation of the 
Spaniards, inexpreflibly augmented the horror of the fcene, 
Orders were no longer followed ; all was confufion, every 
body feeking refuge from whatever caprice or chance fug- 
gefted to him. Some were drove by the wind upon the coaft, 


where they were miferably fhipwrecked ; others put out to fea, : 


and feparated themfelves into feveral {mall fquadrons; many 
fell on board each other, where, dafhing one another to pieces, 
they were foon fwallowed up in the borem of the deep, where 
the melancholy fhrieks of the crews were heard, notwith- 
ftanding the terrible roaring of the furrounding waves. The 
wind having abated a little towards morning, the Englifh 
had/& moft fhocking and moving fcene to behold of the hor- 
rible ftate of the Spanifh fhips ; which they attacked with fo 
much the greater eafe. ‘They took, funk, and deftroyed a 
great number, without their having the power fcarcely to 
refit them. ‘There was only Ricaldo, Pimentel, ‘Toledo, and 
Moncada, who, having rejoined their admiral, made up a 
{mall fquadron, and, with incredible bravery, withftood the 
force of the enemy ; but the weather coming on a-frefh foon 
parted them. Moncada, with his galleafs, was thrown upon 
the fhore at Calais, where, being attacked by a great number 
of Englifh frigates, he defended himfelf like a lion, till re- 
ceiving a mufket-ball in the forehead, he funk upon a heap 
of dead bodies, that bravely fell in defending him. ‘Toledo 
met witha happier fate; for, feeing himfelf hard preffed in his 
galleon, which by this time had entirely opened, he jumped 
into his boat with fome of the braveft of his crew, and made 
his way through the enemy, till he gained the fhore, whilft 
the Dutch had boarded his galleon, which funk under them. 
Pimentel alone fought a’ Dutch fquadron for ‘fix hours, to 
which he at laft furrendered with a great-number of Spanifh 
nobles. At length, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, being fen- 
fible of his error too late,’ rejoined the melancholy remains 
of his fleet, and refolved upon returning to Spain by the north 
of Scotland ; but ftill, to add more to his misfortune, he ex- 


ander. Prince of Parma. in 15853 it may be proper to inform them 
tliat the fact here alluded to, .was an attempt to deftroy a bridge built 
by the befiegers, by means of fire-fhips, conftruéted by an Italian en- 
gineer; which (with a moit horrible explofion) blew up all the out- 
works, fet fire to the whole bridge, and buried above 5>o Spaniards 
in the ruins : notwithftanding which the fire was extinguifhed, by the 
vigilance of the Prince, the bridge repaired, and the city taken. 
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perienced, to his coft, that thofe who have not a pr 

knowlege of the fea, will find it equally fatal at all times, 
The greateft part of the fhips which accompanied him pe- 
rifhed on the coaft of England and Scotland ; and he arrived - 
himfelf almoft alone in Spain, where he brought the moft de- 
plorable news, and the leaft expected, that was ever received 
in that country. Upon this occafion fire-fhips were firft made 


 ufe of by Sir Francis Drake.” 


At the end are two large Tables, exhibiting a complete 
view of the French Navy, according to the ftate of it in the 
year 1755; wherein are given the dimenfions of the veffels, 
the places where, and the time when they were built, the 
complement in guns and men, and the fate of each fhip, down 
to the month of Auguft, 1761. WN 





Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry. By Daniel Webb, Efq; 
8vo.. 28. fewed. Dodfley. 


HE imitative arts alone are the province of genius. The 
objects of other fciences may be explored by demon- 
ftrative reafoning, and their heights attained by induftrious 
fpeculation ; but thefe have no bounds except thofe of nature, 
and it is nature only that gives the capacity of excelling in 
them. ‘This capacity is termed genius, the diftinétive pro- 
perty of which is either to pleafe by original beauty, or to 
furprize by fublimity. Poetry has generally been allowed to 
be the chief of the imitative arts, becaufe it has the greateft 
power over our ideas, and poffefles, in fome degree, the ef- 
dential properties of mufic and painting, by. including both 
harmony and defcription. Painting is inferior to Poetry, as 
it is totally incapable of progreffive imagery, and confequently 
of that fentimental variety which is the principal fource of 
intelle€tual delight. .Mutic is inferior both to Painting and 
Poetry ; for harmony, however varioufly it may be modified, 
is limited by certain keys, and depends upon mathematical 
principles : befides, its effeét is confined to an external fenfe. 
{t is with pleafure we find that the Author of The Enquiry 
into the Beauties of Painting*, who has now favoured the Public 
with his Remarks on Poetry, and feems to be no incompe- 
tent judge of thefe elegant arts, is fo far of our opinion as to 
give Poetry the preference. 


‘The Remarks that are now before us are, in general, both 
judicious and ingenious; but they are not fo extenfive as 


* See an account of this work, Review, Vol. XXII. p. 305. 
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one might have expected from the title, the Beauties of the 
different {pecies of Poetry not being particularly confidered, 
and the Remarks that are made being confined to a few ge- 
neral principles. 


Thefe critical obfervations are introduced by way of Dia- 
logue. The fpeakers are Hortenfio, Eugenio, and Afpafia. The 
fubject of the firft Converfation is the different Merits of Rh 
a Blank Verfe, or rather the Merits of Blank Verfe and the 
Defects of Rhyme ; for the Author has not allowed the latter 
any advocate. But let us hear how he maintains the caufe. 


<¢ Hort. Your affertion, that Blank Verfe is better adapted 
to the genius of Poetry, and the general improvement of 
eloquence, carnot be difputed whenever the abufe of Rhyme 
is carried fo far, as that the found becomes more the objeét of 
our attention than the fenfe ; or, that the force and beauty of 
expreffion are facrificed to an infignificant jingle. Mr, Dry- 
den, I remember, {peaking of Rhymes, fays, * What it adds 
“ to fweetnefs, it takes away from fenfe; and he who lofes 
© leaft by it may be called a gainer.’ 


<¢ Afp. And yet there is fomething fo pleafing in the chim- 
ing of founds, or elfe, from the influence of early impreffions, 
we are fo accuftomed to receive and feel it as a pleafure, that 
J am perfuaded Eugenio’s opinion, were it made public, would 
not have many followers. : 


«<< Eug. You do well, Afpafia, to diftinguifh between things 
pleafing in themfelves, and fuch as are fo merely from the 
force of habit, Were there an¢ thing truly delightful in the 
nature of Rhymes, it is not probable that the ancients fhould 
have overlooked this advantage ; nor would it have been re- 
ferved for a fet of trifling monks, to fing them into reputa- 
tion. But thefe are general reflections. In order to decide 
the mattcr in debate, it would be neceflary to make a parti- 
cular inquiry into the Beauties of V erfifcation, and to de- 
termine from them the merits of its feveral modes.” 


Afpafia here begs indulgence for Rhymes, at leaft in love- 
matters ; and Hortenfio adds to thefe, Epigrams, Riddles, and 
the modern Ode, together with the Mock-Heroie, in which, 
he thinks, Rhyme feems to forward the playfulnefs of the 
ideas ; to which Eugenio replies, ‘* As I mean to confine my 
obfervations to truth and nature, the exemptions you have 
infifted on will take place of courfe.” Now it fhould feem 
from this, that Love-Verfes, Epigrams, and the modern Ode, 
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are things that have nothing to do with truth and nature; 
but this affertion, we prefume, the Author would find it 
difficult to maintain. The following obfervations, poweter, 
feem to merit our attention. 


«¢ Fug. If we confider the flow of Verfe merely as mufic, 
it will then be allowed that variety is no lefs neceffary than 
{weetnefs, and that a continued repetition of the fame move- 
ments mutt be as tirefome in Poetry as it would be in Mufic. 
On examining Mr. Pope’s Verfes, we fhall find that, in 
eighteen out of twenty, the paufes reft on the fourth and laft, 
or on the fifth and laft fyllables ; and that, almoft without 
exception, the period is divided into two equal lines, and, 
as it were, linked by the Rhyme into a couplet. 


For example : 


All are but parts of one flupendqus whole, 
Whofe body nature is, || and God the foul ; 
That chang’d thro’ all, || and yet in all the fame, 
Great in the.earth, || as in th’ etherial frame ; 
Warms in the fun, |] refrefhes ia the breeze, 
Glows in the ftars, || and bloffoms in the trees; 

' Lives thro’ all life, || extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, || operates un(pent. 


E ‘ay on Man. 


Every ear mutt feel the ill effe& of the monotony in thefe 
lines. The caufe of it is obvious. This Verfe confifts of ten 
fyllables, or five feet: when the paufe falls on the fourth 
fyllable, we fhall ind that we pronounce the fix laft in the 
fame time that we do the foun firft ; fo that the Couplet is not 
only divided into two equal lines, but each line, with refpect 
to time, is divided into two equal parts. As, 





Warms in the fun, || refrefhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ftars, || and bloffoms in the trees ; 


Or elfe the paufe falls on the fifth fyllable, and then the line 


is divided with a mechanic exactnefs._——— As, 
Spreads undivided, || operates unffent.”” 


Eugenio’s obfervations, that the paufes, or refts, by fal- 
ling on the fame points for a number of lines together, “pro- 
duce a difagreeable homotony, is certainly very juft; but 

ope, though he fometimes ‘falls into this error, is too fe- 
verely treated by being univerfaily charged with it: for many 
of his lines will run off without a reft, and he frequently 
fhifts and varies the paufes as much as poflible. 


For 
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For example : 
As on the fmooth expanfe |} of cryftal lakes 
The finking ftone || at firft a circle makes ; 
The trembling furface || by the motion ftirr’d, 
Spreads in a fecond circie, || then‘a third ; 
Wide, and more wide,j the floating rings advance, 
Fill allethe watry plain, || and to the margin dance. - 
; ; Temple of Fame. 
The other obfervation, that the balance of the line will be 
equal, whether the paufe be at the fourth or fifth fyllable, will 
be beft explained thus: 


Warms in the fun || refrefhes in the breeze 





0X 
From thefe obfervations Eugenio infers, that Blank Verfe 
is capable of amore varied harmohy than Rhyme ; becaufe, as 


its lines run one into another, it, is lefs' expofed to this ho- 
motony of paufes. This he illuftrates by quoting the Pro- 
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émium of Paradife Loft, in which he remarks that the paufe 


is fhifted through all the lines. It is indeed true that the 
Couplet, from the famenefs of its flow, is not capable of 
fuch a variety in its harmony as Blank Verfe ; but, in our 
opinion, Poets of an ordinary genius fhould never give it up: 
for, as Afpafia fays, 


«© What would you leave them if you took their Rhyme!” 
Yet let not Bards of fublimer powers facrifice their noble fire 
toan empty jingle. Let them unfold their.lofty images in 
a continued {train of unlimited harmony, and in the fuperior 
majefty of Miltonic Numbers. The neceffity of this will 
appear from the following paflage in our Author: 


“© Eug. Of all the modes of Verfification that have been 
cultivated by men of fenfe, the Latin * Diftich, and: modern 
Couplet, are the greateft levellers. There is no liberty, no 
continuance in their movements : like the out-line of a fcho- 
lar in drawing, they are-broken, and interrupted; but a 
flow of pencil is the ftyle of a mafter in his art. Would you 
have a proof of what I advance? ' 


* The Couplet, like the Diftich, has a ftrong epigrammatic turn : 
it is formed to run into points, but, above all, it rh ights in thé An- « 
tithefis ; and the art of the Verfifier is complete, when the difcord 
in che ideaé is proportioned to the accord in the founds. To jar and 


jingle in the fame breath is a mafter-piece of Gothic refinement. 
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Ye facred Nine! that all my foul poffefs, 
Whofe raptures fire me, and whofe vifions blefs ; 
Bear me, oh bear me to fequetter’d {cenes, 
The bowery mazes, and furrounding greens. 
=: W. Foref.. 


Here you cannot but be fenfible how the enthufiafn is 
tamed by the precifion of the Couplet, and of the confequent 
littlenefs of the fcenery. How diffezent Milton! 


Yet not the more 

Ceafe I to wander, where the Mufes haurt 

Clear fpring, or fhady grove, or funny hill, 

Smit with the love of facred fong ; but chief 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

Phat wath thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, | 
Nightly I vifit.” Par. Loft. 


oy 
The next peculiar advantage which our Author afcribes to 
Blank Verfe, is the fuddem “breaks and tranfitions it admits 
of, and which give a force. and variety to it that Rhyme can 
never have. ‘This he illuftrates by two tranflations of a 

aflage in Virgil’s fourth Aineid, the one in Rhyme by 
Bride; and the other a new one in Blank Verfe. 


* As if the peaceful ftate 

Of Heavenly Powers were touch’d with human fate ! 

But go: thy flight no longer I detain, 

Go feek thy promis’d kingdom thro’ the main ; 

Yet, if the Heavens will hear my pious vow, 

The faithlefs waves, not half {fo falfe as thou, 

Or fecret fands, fhall fepulchres afford 

To thy proud veffels, and their perjur’d Lord. 

Then fhale thou call on injur’d Dido’s name.— = Dryden. 


Think we fuch toils, fuch cares difturb the peace 
Of Heaven’s bleft Habitants? Alike I fcorn 
Thy perfon and impofture. Go, purfue 

Thro’ feas, thro’ ftorms, thy vifionary throne : 
In thy mid-courfe, if Juftice rules above, 

O may deftruétion wait thee! may’ft thou, dafh’d 
On fome avenging rock, call, often call 

On loft Eliza—— 








* Scilicet.is fuperis labor eft, ea.cura quietos 
Solicitat'! neque te teneo, neque dicta refello. 

J, fequere italiam ventis, peti Regna per undas ; 
Spero equidem mediis, fi quid pia numina poflunt, 
Supplicia hanfurum fcopulis, ac nomine Dido 
Szpe vocaturum. ‘ 
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It muft be owned that the changes of paffion are much bet- 
ter exprefled by the Blank Verfe, and we hope that this 
is not the only paflage of Virgil that we fhall fee tranflated by 
the fame hand. What Mr. Webb further obferves, that 
Tranflations in Blank Verfe may be much more faithful to their 
original than fuch as are done in Rhyme, is very juft; for 
Rhyme, to fupport-itfelf, muft frequently have recourfe to 
expreffions that introduce new ideas, or put the original ones 
into fuch a drefs, that they can f{carce be known for the fame. 


Our Author, after having thus confidered the verbal har- 
mony of Verfification, proceeds to what he calls’ the fenti- 
mental harmony ; by which he means that agreement which 
the found or movement of a Verfe has to the idea it conveys. 
Of this he draws his inftances from Shakefpear, fnany of 
which are indeed very happy@@ind much to his purpofe. 


“ Eug. The Beauties of SHakefpear’s Verfificdtion appear 
accidental when they are moft artificial ; for the mechanifm 
of his Verfe, however carefully formed to have its effect, is 
fo fafhioned to the temper of the fpeaker, and nature of the 
fubje&t, that we overlook the artifice: and it pafles along 
unheeded, as the cafual flow of an unftudied eloquence. Thus 
the bold and refolute Petruchio : 


Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 
Have I not heard the fea, way up with winds, 
Cc 


Rage like an angry boar, chafed with fweat ? 
Have I not heard great ord’nance in the field, 
And Heaven’s arti!lery thunder in the {kiés ? & 


Have I not in a pitched battle heard Q 
Loud larums, neighing fteeds, and trulfipets clangue? 


In fupport of the’fentimental Harmony in thefe lines, you 
may obferve, how, by changing the paufes, and varying the 
movement, the Poet has at once guarded againft a monotony, 
and enforced hissideas. Would you fee his artifice in its full 
light, let us follow him through a fucceffion of varied move- 
ments. Is there not fomething mournful in the cadence of 
thefe lines ? “a 
Conflance. | " 

What doft thou mean by thaking of thy head? 
Why dof thoa look fo fadly on mypfon? 
What means that hand upon that bgeaft of thine? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum ® 
K. Fobn. 


How different are the accents ofthe unhappy Conftance 
in this felemn and earneft addrefs to Heaven ! 
Arm, 
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Arm, arm’ ye Heavens, againft thefe perjur’d Kings! 
A Widow cries, Be hufbandto me, Heaven ! 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace; but, ere fun-fet, 
| _ Set armed Difcord "twixt thefe perjur’d Kings, 
Hear me, oh, hear me! . ' 


Obferve what ftarts of paffion. fucceed. 


‘a Auftria.’ Lady Conftance, peace. 
Conf. War, .war, no peaceg peace is to me a war. 
O Lymoges, O Auftria! thou dott fhame | 


That bloody fpoil : thou flave,thou wretch, thou coward ! 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 


Pt SS 





—- 7 What a fool art thou, 
A ‘ramping fool, to brag, to ftamp and {wear — 
Upon my paity ; thoucold™Blooded flave. 
Haft thou not fpoke like thunder on my fide? 


at, ea 


4 ! Does the anxious heart lament its loft peace? 


——O gentle Sleep, 
| Nature’s foft nurfe, how have frighted thee, 
: * That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 
And fteep my fenfes in fo: getfalnefs ? 
' Why rather, Sleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs, 
Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee, ~ 
q And hufh’d with buzzing night-flies to thy flumber, | 
; _ ‘Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 
: Under théganopies of coltly ftate, 
, m And luli’d with founds of fweetcft melody? 
ts K, Henry 1Vth. 


he 
Mark how thesferrors of a guilty mind echo through thefe 


lings : - 

| O it is monftrous! monftrous ! 

2% Methought the billows fpoke, and told me of it; 

14 : The winds did fing it to me, and the thunder, 

7} That deep and dreadful organ pipe, pronounc’d 

The name of Profper Tempef. 





a ae 











f _ Would you compare, Afpafia, the tender breathings of a 
| ae over with the bo Land fwellifig tones of a foldier ? 
i 4 Giendower.——_———-She bids you . 
ioe . : All on the wariton ruthes lay you down, 
\ And reft your gentle head upon her lap ; 
4 1) _. And the will fing the fong that pleafeth you ; 
. And on your eye-lids crown the God ot Sleep ; 
‘ Charming your blood with pleafing heavineis ; 
! Making fuch difference betwixt wake and fleep, 
As is the difference betwixt day and night, 
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The hour before the heavenly-harneffed team 
Begins his golden progrefs in the eait. 


In agreement with the idea, the Poet has drawn out thefe 
lines into a languid monotony. 


Othello. 


Farewell the plumed troops, and the big wat; 
That make Ambition Virtue! oh, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing fteed, and the fhrill trumps 
The {pirit-ftirring drum, th’ ear-piércing fife, 

The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and tircumftance of glorious wai ; 
And, oh, you mortat Engines, whofe rude throat¢ 
Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, ~ 
Farewell !———Orhello’s occupation’s gone. 


Our Author has juftly remarked, that in all thefe paflages 
the language is with great felicity adapted to the idea; but 
we do not think that the languid fall in the laft quoted line, 
which he takes notice of as a beauty, is either natural or ne- 
ceflary. Sure we are that in a Poem of a more modern date, 
it would have been condemned as a feeble redundancy. 





The laft example of fentimental Harmony, is taken from 
the Fleece. | . 
- —with ealy courfe 

The veffels glide ; unlefs their {peed be ftopp’d 

By dead calms, that oft lie on thofe fmootli feas, 

Whileevery Zephyr fleeps ; then the fhrouds drop 3 

The downy feather on the mee hung, 

Moves not ; the flat fea fhines like yellow gold 

Fus’d in the fire, or like the marble floor 

Of fome old temple, wide. : 


<¢ It is evident that the Poet ftudied the effect in thefeVetfes ; 
but he has foftened his artifice by the fimplicity of his lan- 
guage: had it not been for this, the labour would have been 
manifeft. Hence it appears that the perfection of this {pecits 
of Harmony confifts in its feerning’ wholly accidental; and 
this can only be when! the words are fo happily chofen, ahd 
the founds are fo connected with the idea, that they fcem all 
to {pring from on¢ and the fame motion of the foul. 





‘“¢ Poetry is to the foul what the fun is to nature; it calls 
forth, it cherifhes, it adotns het beauties. As we improve 
our language, we multiply the refouroes of Poetry ; of all the 
means of forwarding this improvement, the forming and per- 
feCting our Verfification is moft powerful.” 


Rey. April, 1762. U In 
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In the fecond Dialogue the Author defcribes the different 
properties of Genius, ‘Tafte, and Wit. ‘* A Poet (fays he) 
illuftrates one obje& by a conmiparifon with another ; he dif- 
covers a juft and beautiful relation between two ideas : this 
is Genius. Afpafia feels, in its whole force, the merit of that 
invention: this is Tafte. Now it is evident that there muft 
be a great difference between the perceiving a Beauty that-is 
difcovered for us, and the making that difcovery ourfelves ; 
accordingly we are aflured by experience, that a man of quick 


perception may be of flow invention, and that a lively reader 
may be a dull Poet. 


‘¢ The man of Wit has a limited view into the relation of 
ideas; and from thofe which he does fee, his feelings direct 
him to chufe the moft fingular, not the moft beautiful. He 


works upon us by furprize merely ; but the man of Genius 
furprizes by an excefs of Beauty.” 


“¢ Hor. It fhould feem to follow from hence, that the Ge- 


~ nius may be a Wit when he pleafes ; yet we have feen fuch 


who have made the attempt without fuccefs.” 


“© Eug. Very rarely, when they give into the practice of 
being playful: thus, who has more Wit than Shakefpear? 
If others have failed, it muft have been from the influence of a 
better habit : accuftomed to unite ideas by their beauties, the 
overlooked the little points of fimilitude in thofe which are 
the moft oppofed; or, of difference, in thofe which are the 
moft united. Hence, as cunning is but a fhort-fighted wif- 
dom, Wit may be called the fhort-fight of Genius.” 


“¢ ffor. You make a greater difference between them than 
will be allowed by many.” 


‘¢ Eug. I ufe them in that fenfe, in which they are under- 
ftood when we fay, that Ovid had Wit and Virgil Genius. 
That this is the moft exact and received fenfe of thefe words, 


will appear from‘hence ; that, were I to affert that Virgil had 
more Wit than Ovid, I fhould be laughed at: yet this would 


' be the confequence of underftanding Wit in too inlarged 2 


fenfe, or of making it equivalent to Genius.” 


We do not remember to have feen the difference between 
Genius and Wit more clearly, or more accurately ftated, than 
in the above quoted paflage. The definitions of Cowley, 

‘den, and Addifon, are all vague and indeterminate, though 
few Writers ever poflefled more wit than the firft, and the’ 
ether two were not without a competent fhare. 


The 
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The Remarks that follow, relate to the Beauties of com- 
parative Imagery. 

‘© The merit of thefe (fays Mr. Webb) confifts in a ftriking 
fimilitude between two obje&ts, which, to common obferva- 
tion, have no apparent or neceflary connection. Hence we 
‘may judge of the merit of a Comparifon by the degree of our 
furprize, which arifes from a combined admiration of its juft- 
fiefs, its novelty, and beauty. A Comparifon is direct in 
the following inftance : | 

—on her left breaft 


A mole cinque-fpotted, like the crimfon drops 
I’th’ bottom of a cowfllip. Cymbeline. 





An implied Comparifon, or, in the language of the critics, 
a Metaphor, confifts in conveying an idea entirely by the 
fubftitution of an image; This will be beft underftood by an 
example. , 


“¢ Angelo, in Mafure for Meafure, obferving that his guilty 
paffion for [fabella was inflamed by his knowlege of her in- 
nocence, is fhocked at the wickednefs of his nature; which 
he aggravates by the foyte of a Metaphor. 

Can it be, 

That Modefty may more betray our fenfe 

Than Woman’s Lightnefs! ‘* Having wafte ground enough, 
‘¢ Shall we defire to raze the fan@tuary, 

‘* And pitch our evils there? Oh, fic, fie, fie!” 


Sometimes a Poet has the happinefs.to blend thefe two kirids 
of Beauty in the fame Image. He fets out with illuftrating 
his objet by a dire€t Comparifon; and continues to fupport 
it by a Metaphor. This is a high degree of Beauty; for it 
can only happen when a Comparifon is fo exquifitely juft, 
that the qualities effential to the borrowed object, are, with 
the utmoit propriety, transferred to the original-one: Thus 
Bellarius, defcribing to his pupils the ruin of his fortunes’ at 
court : 








-~Cymbeline lov’d me, 

And when a foldier was the theme, my name 

Was not far off: then was I asa tree, 

Whofe boughs did bend with fruit; but in ane night, 
A ftorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 


Shook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. Cyenbeline. 


‘Of this fpecies of Beauty, the following is, perhaps, a full 


more elegant example, 
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epee Some She never told her Love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i'th’ bud, 
Feed on her damajfk cheek. 


<< The laft fpecies of pee in comparative Imagery, which 
I fhall fpeak of here, confifts in reducing a Metaphor to a 

int. When a picture is given us in a fingle word, to 
make out which in our own imagination, we oe go through 
a fucceffion of ideas, then are we furprized in the moft agree- 
able manner, and the Beauty, of courfe, is confummate. 








—_— I have feen you ftand 
As you were &/a/ted, ’midit of all your mirth. 
Maid’s Tragedy. 


This remark, and the verfes quoted to illuftrate it, put 
us in mind of an injudicious paflage in Thomfon’s Summer. It 
is a defcription of the furprize of Mufidora, bathing. 


with wild furprize, 

As if to marble ftruck, devoid of fcnfe, 

A ftupid moment, motionlefs fhe tiood : 

So flands the fiatue that inchants the world, 

So bending, tries to veil the matchig/s boaft, 

The mingled Beauties of exulting Greece. 
Recovering, fwift the flew to find thofe robes 
That blifsful Eden knew not. 


Here both the comparifon and the allufion to marble have 
a bad effect. The reafon is, they are fuperfluous. In this 
fingle line, 
A ftupid moment, motionlefs fhe ftood: 


We have a perfect idea of the object ; and whatever fimile 
or comparifon draws our attention from the objet of which 
we have already an adequate conception, it ferves no other 
purpofe than that of oppofite mirrors, which multiply the 
fame image. 


Much happier had the Poet, as Mr. Webb expreffes it, 
reduced his images toa point. He then had not told us that 
fhe ftood as if fhe had been ftruck to marble, and devoid of 
fenfe, and ftupid, and motionlefs, and like a ftatue, Thom- 
fon’s works abound with fuch fuperfluous images. What 
pity it is that fome judicious friend did not retrench them ! 





After having confidered the different modes of comparative 
Imagery, our Author next enquires how far Imagery may 
take place in the pathetic. ‘* Were the imagination (fays 
he) ‘to have no fhare in our defigns upon the heart, the Poet’s 
tafk would be indeed a hard one. ‘The difficulty then ~ 
only 
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only be to fet bounds to this indulgence. It muft be allowed, 
that in the extremities of paffion, all ftudied and ambitious 
ornaments are to be avoided: hence I fhould judge that thofe 
images which are founded on comparifon, can have little 
agreement with the fimplicity af the pathos. And this dif- 
agreement will always be found to’ increafe, in proportion as 
the points of fimilitude are fpecified and enlarged. But this 
objection will not extend to fimple images: thefe are often 
happily employed in the pathetic, In thefe, Poetry co- 


operates with Painting, and even borrows her ideas from her 
fifter art. Thus, in Anger, 





Romeo. 
Alive, in triumph, and Mercutio flain ? 
Away to heaven refpeétive Lenity, 
And fire-eyed Fury be my condué now ! 


In Grief.— 
Fuliet. 


Is there no pity fitting in the clouds, 
That fees into the bottom of my Grief? 


Of all our paffions, that of Love fhould feem to have the 
greateft connection with the fancy. If, therefore, the dif- 
tinction here made between fimple and comparative Imagery, 
fhould hold good in this paffion, it will hardly be difputed in 
others. I fhall reft the truth of my obfervation, as I have 
hitherto done, on examples. 


Fuliet. 
Sweet, good night, 
This bud of Love, by fummer’s ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 





This is not the language of nature ; true paffion is impa- 
tient of ftudied embellifhments. Let us now fee how far the 


operations of the fancy may be brought to correfpond with the 
movements of the heart.— 


Ferdinand, 
Wherefore weep you? 


Miranda. 
At mine unworthinefs, that dare not offer 
What I dé@fire to give, and much lefs take 
What I hall die to want, but this is trifling ;» - 
And all the more it feeks to hide itfelf,: . 
The bigger bulk it fhews. Hence, ba/bful Cunning, 
And prompt me, plain and holy Innocence. 
I am your wife, if you will marry-me; 
If not, 1’ll die your maid: to be your fellow 
You may deny me > but !’ll be your fervant, 
Whether you will or’no. : . 
U 3 Ferdinand, 
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Ferdinand, 
My miftrefs, deareft, 
And J thy humble ever. 
































Miranda. 
My Hufband then. | 
e Ferdinand, 
Ay,. with a heart as willing, 
As bondage e’er of freedom ; hére’s my hand, 


Miranda. 


And mine, with my hea: t in’t. 


In the images here employed, there is no artifice, no de- 
fign ; they are as fimple as Truth herfelf.” 


Thus far the Critic has. given us fome general ideas of the 
principal Beauties in Poetry. He next proceeds to thofe 
which he calls the fubordinate Beauties ; ‘* not (fays be) that 
they are always inferior in their effects, but ‘went thofe 
effets are produced by means lefs obvicus, ‘and {pring more 
from the manner than from the idea itfelf. T his is a dif- 
tinction which, in fome cafes, will be preferved with eafe; in 
others, with difficulty : however, if the nature of the Beauty, 
whatever it is, be well underftood, I cannot think it of any 
great capes ca in what clafs it is to be ranked. 


“Tt is the peculiar province of Poetry to raife us above the 
Jevel of our ordinary ideas. But we are not io expect, that 
this cai be done by acontinued fucceffion of beautirul images, 
or affecting fentiments.. Here then, art comes in aid of na- 
ture, and our ideas muft derive an importance from the man- 
ner in which they are conducted. _——- W ith what a fingular 
delicacy does Ophelia, when fhe folicits Hs amlet to take "back 
his stebehits, reproach him with a change in his affections ! 


Hamlet. 
No, I never gave you ought. 


Ophelia. 
O, my good Lord, you know right well you did, 
And with them words of fo fwect breath compos’d, 
As made the things more rich; that perfume left, 
Take thefe again.— 





s¢ The manner is fomewhat varied in the following inftance : 
Camillo, in the Winter’s Tale, endeavours to diffuade the 
young Lovers from expaling 1 themfelves to the crofles of for- 
tune. , 
4 —— me YOu know, 
¢ Profperity’s the very bone of Love, 





Whofe 
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Whofe frefh complexion, and whofe heart together, . 
Affiiction alters. _ 
Perdita. 
— _ One of thefe is true ; 
I think Affli@ion may fubdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind.— 





From an elegance in the turn of the thought, we naturally 
pafs to a felicity in the expreffion. Thus Pofthumus 
reflecting on his wife’s infidelity : 





Me of my lawful pleafures the reftrain'd, 

And pray’d me aft forbearance ; did it with 

A pudency fo rofy, the {weet view on’t 

Micht well have warm’d old Saturn; that I thought her 


As chafte as uNsuNN’p SNOW. Cj mbeline. 


“ Hort. Unsunn’p Snow ! the expreffion is beautiful, but 
is not the image likewife new, and wholly Shakefpear’s ?” 


“© Fug. You're in the right, Hortenfius ; but I was fo in- 


tent on the force of the expreffion, that I quite overlooked. 


the novelty in the idea. The completion of Beauty is in 
their union: of this we have an exquifite example, where 
Jachimo fteals on Imogen as fhe flept. 


The Crickets fing, and man’s o’er-laboured fenfe 

Repairs itfelf by reft: our Tarquin thus 

Did foftly prefs the rufhes, ere be waken'd 

That Chafiity he wounded, Cymbeline. 


« To reprefent Lucretia by perfonifying her virtue, was 
a Beauty in the thought: the elegant precifion with which 
the action is defcribed, is a Beauty in the manner. In this 
analyfis we difcover the limits between nature and art ; for if 
by nature we mean the intrinfic merit in the thought, by 
art muft be underftood, 1. Every advantage given to that 
thought to the improvement of its original Beauty. 2. Every 
fuch happinefs in the manner as fupplies the want of novelty 
in the idea.” 

“¢ A/p. The firft part of your defcription of art has been 
fully explained by the examples you have given; but I do 
not, as yet, clearly comprehend how a happinefs in.the man- 
ner can fupply the want of a novelty in the thought.” 


“© Fug, We can beftowa novelty on a known objeét, either 
by difcovering in it fome new circumftance ,or quality ; or 
by.varying and improving its ufual impreffion. We have an 
example of thé former, in the refleCtion made by Helena on 
the vanity of her love for Bertram. 

U 4 Indian 
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——-- Indian-like 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The Sun that Looks upcn bis Worfbipper, 
But knows of bim no more. 

LPs well that ends well, 


«© Again, when the Shepherd in the Winter’s Tale is quef- 
tioned by Polyxenes, concerning the love of Florizel for 
Perdita 





Shepherd. 

, m————= Never did the Moen 
So gaxe upon the waters, as he'll ftand, 

And read my Daughter’s eyes. 





s* ITnow come, Afpafia, to the explanation you defire. 
When a known object prefents itfelf to us, through a new and 
unpractifed medium, we confider the novelty as inherent in 
the object. It is much the fame with refpeét to our ideas ; 
whatever is original in the reprefentation, is transferred to 
the thing reprefented. For inftance, the confideration that 
all men have fprung from the fame origin, and’ are deftined 
to the fame diflolution, has been often employed as a check 
on human pride, and .an incitement to a focial affeétion, 
How is this urged by the Poet ?. 


Arviragus. 
—---———Brother, ftay here; 
’ Are we not Brothers? i 





Tnogen. 
So man and man fhould be; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whofe duft is both alike. Cymbeline. 


¢¢ Is not the energy with which this idea is conveyed equi- 
valent to.a novelty in the idea itfelf? The fame effe& may 
be produced by a happinefs in the application of a known 
image. As in the advice given by Lady Macbeth to her 
hufband ; 





Look like the innocent flower, 
But de the Serpent under’t. . 


_ & Hort. From the light which you have thrown on this 
fubjeét, we may account for the oppofition in our judgments, 
when we beftow on Writers the reputation of being original. 
For a Poet may be original jn the manner, and not at all fo 
13) his ideas,” . 


‘© Eug. True genius, Hortenfio, will be original in both : 
of this we fhall have a further proof in the ufe that Shake- 
{pear 
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fpear has made of the qualities and attributes of the Heathen 
Divinities. And here, I cannot but wonder that a Poet, 
whofe claffical images are compofed of the fineft parts, and 
breathe the very fpirit of the antient mythology, fhould pafs 
for being illiterate. , 


See what a grace was feated on his brow! 

Hyperion’s curls, ‘the front of Jove himfelf ; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten, or command ; 

A ftation like the herald, Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kiffing hill. Hamlet. 


s¢ In this portrait the features are borrowed from the an- 
tique ; but they are united into a character by a creative fancy. 
——This power of giving an advantage to the moft familiar 
objects, by fome unexpected happinefs in their ufe and ap- 
plication, is particularly diftinguifhed in our Poet, when he 
touches on the fables of antiquity. Thus Perdita, at a 
lofs for a variety of flowers to beltow on her guefts 











——O Proferpina, 
For the Flowers now, that frighted thou let? fall 
From Dis’s waggen! Daffadils 
That come before the fwallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; Violets dim, 
But fweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 


«¢ Exclufive of the purpofe for which I have produced thefe 
lines, you muft have obferved the uncommon art of the Roet, 
in characterizing his flowers : 





-_ They at her coming fprung. 


‘* A fine imagination, like the prefence of Eve, gives a 
fecond vegetation to the beauttes of nature. In thefe princi- 
ples, and in the examples by which they have been fupported, 
we fee clearly the reafon why every enlighecsipa age has had, 
and muft continue to have, its original Writers. We have 
no right, therefore, to complain shat nature is always the 
fame, or that the fources of novelty have been exhaufted. It 
is in Poetry as in Philofophy, new relations are ftruck out, 
new influences difcovered, and every fuperior genius moves 
in a world of his own.” : 


Thus have we accompanied our Critic through the courfe 
of his judicious Remarks, not difpleafed with any thing fo 
much, as that we are fo foon got to the end of them. he 
{pacious field of Poetry, we think, might longer have engagre 
| e 
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the attention of this ingenious gentleman, whofe tafte for its 
Beauties is. fufficiently evinced by the obfervations he has 
made. Had he not contented himfelf with remarking its 
moft ftriking Beauties, nor confined his Criticifms to a few 
general principles, his work might have been not only more 
entertaining, but more inftructive. Had he not been {fatis- 
fied to compofe his garland merely of rofes and carnations, 
he might with great happinefs have inferted flowers of hum- 
bler note, and have found place for the primrofe and the 
violet. 


If the Author might be prevailed on to enlarge his Remarks 
in fame fyture Edition, we would gladly recommend to him 
the following queries : 


1. Whether fimplicity of imagery has not the fame happy ! 
effe&t in Poetry as in Painting ? ? 


2. How low that fimplicity may defcend, both with re- 
{pect to language and fentiment ? 


3. When it may be difpenfed with for ornament, and where 
ornament is particularly neceflary ? La 
; @ 


The Works of James Thomfon, with his laf? Corrections and Im- 
provemenis. Ta which ts prefixed, an Account of bis Life and 
Writings. ~ Royal 4to. 2 vols. 21. 2s. fewed. Millar. 





T has long been the practice of Wits and waggifh Writers 
to make themfelves and their Readers merry at the 
expence of the perfonal characters of Bookfellers. What 
grounds the latter may have given for this, in other times, 
we know not ; but certain it i#, that in thefe days, a more 
generous fet of men can hardly be pointed out, in the wading 
world: and if we may judge of former Bookfellers, from the 
prefent race, it is probable they were always as liberal as the 
public enabléd them to be. If Milton obtained but a trifle 
for the copy of his Paradife Loft, that trifle was more than 
the purchafer had any reafonable profpe& of. bsing f{peedily 
reimburfed, from the fale of his impreflion. When the times 
changed, when literature flourifhed, and the venders of li- 
terature acquired fortunes which enabled them to behave 
munificently towards their Authors, then they became the 
Mecenafes of the age 5 and by this means wit and learning 
have perhaps received more ample, more fubftantial encou- 
ragement, than from all their princely or noble patrons, from 
Auguftus 
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Auguftus down to Louis XIV. What aftonifhing fums have 





been paid for Manufcripts by our Tonfons, our: Lintots, 
and our ! Jt were indelicate to name the ‘ving on 


this occafion ; but we cafinot avoid mentioning the prefent 

Publication; as an inftance of gratitude, as well as nerofity, 

in the Bookfeller who has given this elegant Edition of the 
late Mr. Thomfon’s Works; in regard. to which, he has 

fpared no pains or expence to render it beautiful and correct : 

and he has dedicated what profits may arife from it, to the 
erecting a funeral Monument to “¢ his favourite Author and, 
much-loved friend.” 


This Edition is alfo decorated with a confiderable number 
of Engravings; but the moft valuable addition is, the Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of the Author, by the learned 
Mr. Murdoch: an abftract of which account we fhall lay. 


befere our Readers. 


In the year 1700, then, we find that Scotland had the ho- 
nour of producing this excellent moral Poet; the purity of 
whofe Writings is thus beautifully aflerted by Lord Lyttelton, 
in the Prologue to Mr. Thomifon’s Coriolanus:: 

_ .» For his chafte Mule employ’d her heav’n-taught lyre 
None but the nobleft pafiions to in{pire, 
Not one.immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line, which dying, he could wilh to blot. 


But to come to Mr. Murdoch’s Narrative. . Mr. Thomfon 
was born at Ednam, in the fhire of Roxburgh. His father 
was minifter of that place, and was highly refpected for his 
piety and diligence in the paftoral duty. 


After the ufual courfe of {chool-education, at Jedburgh, 
he was fent to the univerfity of Edinburgh. ‘* About this 
time (fays our Biographer) the ftudy of Poetry was become 
general in Scotland, the beft Englifh Authors being univer- 
fally read; and imitations of them attempted.. Addifon had 
difplayed the beauties of Milton’s immortal work ; and hig 
remarks on it, together with Mr. Pope’s celebrated Eflay, 


had opened the way to an acquaintance with the beft Poets, 
and Critics.”— } . 


After mentioning the feveral caufes which confpired to ob- 
ftruct Mr. Thomfon’s views-of engaging inthe facred func- 
tion, or of being otherwife encouraged to fix in Scotland, 
where the firft fruits of his genius were not fo favourably re- 
ceived as they deferved to be; Mr. Murdoch conduéts the 
young Bard to London, where works of genius (fays he) 
oa ' s* may 
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<¢ may always,expect a candid reception, and due encourage- 
ment.”—A handfome compliment, and, we believe, a fincere 
one, as it certainly is not groundlefs ; for what kind of merit 
do we fee remaining long undiftinguifhed, or unrewarded, in 
this great emporium ? which an eminent Satyrift, however, 
has the ill-nature to ftygmatize, as 


** The common fhore of Paris, and of Rome.” 
: Lonpbon, @ Satire, 


Nor were the hopes which Mr. Thomfon had conceived, 
from his journey to London, in the leaft difappointed. Mr, 
Forbes, afterward Lord Prefident of the Seffion, then attend- 
ing the fervice of Parliament, having feen a {pecimen of his 
Poetry, in Scotland, recommended him to fome of his friends ; 
—and the reception he met with, wherever he was introduced, 
emboldened. him to rifk the publication of his Winter : in 
which, as himfelf was a mere novice in fuch matters, he was 
kindly affifted by Mr. Mallet, then private tutor to the Duke 
of Montrofe. ‘This piece was publifhed in 1726; and from 
the univerfal applaufe it met with, Mr. Thomfon’s acquaint- 
ance was Courtéd by all men of tafte; and feveral ladies of rank 
became his declared patroneffes. But the chief advantage which 
his Winter procured him, was, that it brought him acquainted 
with Dr. Rundle, afterward Bifhop of Derry ; ** who, find- 
ing in him qualities greater ftill, and of more value than thofe 
of a Poet, introduced him to the late Lord Chancellor Tal- 
bot : and fome years after, when the eldeft fo. of that no- 
bleman was to make his tour of travelling, recommended Mr. 
Thomfon as a proper companion for him.” 


The expectations which his /Vinter had raifed, were fully 
fatisfied by the fucceffive publications of the other Seafons : of 
Summer, in the year 1727; of Spring, in the following year; 
and of Autumn, in a Quarto Edition of his Works, in 1730. 
Befide the Sea/ons, and his Tragedy of Sophonifba, written 
and ated with applaufe in the year 1729, Mr. Thomfon 
had, in 1727, publifhed his Poem to the memory of Sir Ifaac 

ewton; containing a deferved encomium on that incom- 
parable man, with an account of his chief difcoveries: in 
which he was affifted by his friend Mr. Gray, a gentleman 
well verfed in the Newtonian Philofophy. 


~ «© That fame'year (fays Mr. Murdoch) the refentment of 

our merchants, for the interruption of their trade by the Spa- 
niards in America, running very high, Mr. Thomfon zea- 
Joufly took part in it, and wrote his Britannia, to roufe the 
; , - hation 
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nation to revenge. And although this piece is the lefs read 
that its fubject is but accidental and temporary ; the fpirited, 

enerous fentiments that enrich it, can never be out of fea- 
fon: they will at leaft remain a monument of that love of his 
country, that devotion to the Public, which he is ever incul- 
cating as the perfection of virtue, atid which none ever felt 
more pure, or more intenfe, than himfelf.” 


With the Hon. Mr. Charles Talbot, Mr. Thomfon “ vi- 
fited moft of the courts and capital cities in Europe, and re- 
turned with his views greatly enlarged ; not of exterior na- 
ture only, and the works of art, but of human life and man- 
ners, and of the conftitution and policy of the feveral-ftates, 
their connections, and their religious inftitutions. How par- 
ticular and judicious his obfervations were, we fee in his 
Poem of Liberty, begun foon after his return to England. 
We fee, at the fame time, to what a high pitch his care of 
his country was raifed, by the comparifons he had all along 
been making of our happy, well-pois’d government with thofe 
of other nations. ‘T’o infpire his fellow fubjects with the 
like fentiments, and fhew them by what means the precious 
freedom we enjoy may be preferved, and how it may be 
abufed or loft, he employed two years of his life in compo- 
fing that noble work : upon which, confcious of the import- 
ance and dignity of the fubjeét, he valued himfelf moré than 


upon all his other writings. 


Immediately on his return to England with Mr. Talbot, 
(who foon after died) the Chancellor made him his Secretary 
of Briefs; a place of little attendance, fuiting his retired in- 
dolent way of life, and equal toell his wants. This place 
fell when death, not long after, deprived him of his noble 
patron——to his unfpeakable lofs, and that of the public. 
“ Mr. Thomfon, befide his fhare in the general mourning, 


had to bear all the afli€tion which a heart like his could feel, 


for the perfon whom, of all mankind, he moft revered and 
loved. At the fame time he found himfelf, from an eafy 
competency, reduced to a ftate of precarious dependance, in 
which he pafled the remainder of his life ; excepting only the 
two laft years of it, during which he enjoyed the place of 
Surveyor-General of the Leeward Iflands, procured for him 
by the generous friendfhip of Lord Lyttelton.” 


His genius, however, could not be fuppreffed by the reverfe 
of fortune, on the death of the great Chancellor Talbot. 
“© He refumed, with time, his ufual chearfulnefs, and never 

abated 
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abated one article in his way of living; which, though fim- 
ple, was genial and elegant. The profits arifing from his 
works were not inconfiderable ; his Tragedy of Agamemnon, 
acted in 1738, yielded a good fum. But his chief de- 
pendance was upon the late Prince of Wales, who, upon the 
recommendation of Lord Lyttelton, fettled on him a hand- 
fome allowance, and honoured him with many marks of par. 
ticular favour and confidence. : 





<¢ It happened, however, that the favour of his Royal 
Highnefs was, in one inftance, of fome prejudice to our 
Author ; in the refufal of a licence to his Tragedy of Edward 
and Eleonora, which he had prepared for the ftage in the year 
1739. ‘The Reader may fee that this play contains not a 
line which could juftly give offence ; but the miniftry, ftill 
fore from certain pafquinades, which had lately produced the 
ftage-act, and as little fatisfied with fome parts of the Prince’s 
' political conduét, as he was with their management of the 
public affairs ; would not rifk the reprefentation of a piece 
written under his eyes, and, they might probably think, by 
his command ?”—~ 


Mr. Thomfon’s next performance was the Majque of Al- 
fred, written jointly with Mr. Adallet, by the command of 
the Prince of Wales, for the entertainment of his Royal 
Highnefs’s court, at Clifden, his fummer-relidence, in the 
year 1740. 


In 1745, his Tancred and Sigifmunda was performed with 
applaufe ; and ftill continues to draw crowded houfes, 


From the account given by our ingenious Life-writer, of 
Mr. Thomfon’s Poem, entitled The Caftle of Indolence, we 
learn that it was at firft little more than a few detached 
ftanzas, in the way of raillery on himfelf, and on fome of his 
friends, who would reproach him with indolence ; while he 
thought them equally liable to the fame charge. But he faw 
very foon, that the fubjeét deferved to be treated more fe- 
tioufly, and.in a form fitted to convey one of the moft im- 
portant moral lcflons.— This was the laft work Mr. Thomfon - 
himfelf publifhed, his Tragedy of Coriolanus being only pre- 
pared for the theatre, when a fatal accident robbed the world 
-of one of the beft of men and beft of Poets. 


«< He had always been a timorous horfeman; and more 
fo in aroad where numbers of giddy or unfkilful riders are 
con- 
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continually paffing: fo that when the weather did not invite 
him to go by water, he would commonly walk the diftance 
between London and Richmond, with any acquaintance that 
offered, with whom he might chat, and _ reft himfelf, or per- 
haps dine by the way. One fummer evening, being alone, 
in his walk from town to Hammerfmith, he had over-heated 
himfelf, and, in that condition, imprudently took a boat to 
carry him to Kew: apprehending no bad confequence from 
the chill air on the river, which his walk to his houfe, at the 
upper end of Kew-Lane, had always hitherto prevented. But 
now, the cold had fo feized him, that the next day he found 
himfelf in ahigh fever, and fo much the more to be dreaded, 
that he was of a full habit. This, however, by the ufe of 
proper medicines, was removed, fo that he was thought to be 
out of danger; till the fine Weather having tempted him to 
expofe himfelf once more to the evening dews, his fever re- 
turned with violence, and with fuch fymptoms as left no 
hopes of a cure.—His Jamented death happened on the 27th 
of Auguft, 1748. 


‘“¢ His teftamentary executors were, the Lord Lyttelton, 
whofe care of our Poet’s fortune and fame ceafed not with 
his life; and Mr. Mitchell, a gentleman equally noted for the 
truth and conftancy of his private friendfhip, and for his 
addrefs and fpirit as a public minifter. By their united in- 
tereft, the Orphan play of Coriolanus was brought on the 
ftage, to the beft advantage ; from the profits of which, and 
the fale of manufcripts, and other effects, all demands were 
duly fatisfied, and a handfome fum remitted to his fifters. 
~—His remains were depofited in the church of Richmond, 
under a plain ftone, without any infcription.” 


The learned Writer of this Life remarks, that Mr. Thom- 
fon himfelf hints, fomewhere in his works, that his exterior 
was not the moft promifing, his make being rather robuft 
than graceful ; though, in his youth, he had been thought 
handfome. We fuppofe the paflage here hinted at, is that in 
the Ca/tle of Indolence, where the Author is thus defcribed : 


A Bard here dwelt, more fut than Bard befeems, 
* Who, void of envy, guile, and luft of gain, 

On virtue ftill, and nature’s pléaling themes, 
Pour’d forth his unpremeditated ‘ttrain : 


* We are told, in a Note, that the following lites were written 
by a friend, 2 0M 
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The world forfaking, with a calm difdain, 
Here laugh’d he, carelefs in his eafy feat; 
Here quaff’d, encircled with the joyous train, 
Oft albedo fage : his ditty fweet 
He loathed much to wrice, ne cared ‘to repeat. 


‘¢ His worlt appearance (fays Mr. Murdoch) was, when 
you faw him walking alone, in a thoughtful mood; but, ‘let 
a friend accoft him, and enter into converfati6n, he would 
inftantly brighten into a moft amiable afpect, his features no 
longer the fame, and his eye darting a peculiar animated fire, 
The cafe was much alike in company ; where, if it was 
mixed, or very numerous, he made but an indifferent figure : 
but with a few feleét friends, he was open, fprightly, and 
entertaining. His wit flowed freely, but pértinently, and at 
due any leaving reom for every one to contribute his 
fhare.——The autumn was his favourite feafon for poetical 
compofition, and the deep filence of the night the time he 
commonly chofe for fuch ftudies; fo that he would often be 
heard walking in his library, till ncar the next morning, 
humming over, in his way, what he was to correct and write 
out the next day. The amufements of his leifure hours were 
civil and natural hiftory, voyages, and the relations of tra- 
vellers, the moft authentic he could procure.—Although he 
performed on no inftrument, he was paffionately fond of mu- 
fic, and would liften a full hour at his window, to the night- 
ingales in Richmond gardens. His tafte was exquifite in 
the arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. In his travels 
he had feen all the moft celebrated monuments of antiquity, 
and the beft productions of modern art ; and ftudied them fo 
minutely, and with fo true a judgment, that in fome of his 
defcriptions, in the Poem of Lilerty, we have the matter- 
pieces there mentioned, placed in a ftronger light perhaps 
than if we faw them with our eyes; at leaft more juftly 
delineated, than in any other account extant: fo fuperior is 
a natural tafte of the Grand and Beautifu!, to the traditional 
 Jeflons of a common Virtuo/a. 


‘¢ As for his more diftinguifhing qualities of mind and heart, 
they are better reprefented in his Writings, than they can be 
by the pen of any Biographer. ‘There, his love of mankind, 
of his country, and of his friends; his devotion to the Su- 
preme Being, founded on the moft elevated and juft concep- 
tions of. his operations and providence,.fhine out in every 
page. So unbounded was his tendernefs of heart, that it 
took in even the brute creation : judze what it muft have been 
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towards his own fpecies! He took no part in the poetical 
fquabbles, [there were always poetical fquabbles] which hap- 
pened in his time, and was refpeéted and left undifturbed by 
both fides :—nor was he ever feen ruffled or difcompofed, but 
when he heard or read of fome flagrant iaftance of infuftice, 


oppreffion, or cruelty. 


<< Thefe amiable virtues did not fail of their due reward. 
His friends loved him with an enthufiaftic ardor; and la- 
mented * his untimely fate in the manner that is ftill frefh in 
every one’s memory.” —Peace Le to his honef? gentle fhade! May 
his laurels bloom; may his fair fame flourifh, while the love of 
TruTH, of CANDOR, and of BENEVOLENCE, continue to warm 
the hearts of the virtuous, the ingenious, and the generous part of 
mankind ! Pa 
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A fecond Argument in Defence of Chriftianity, taken P exc thé 
antient Prophecies, applied to the moft remarkable Events in 
| the Life and Charaéter of Fefus Chrift. By the Author of 
«© An Argument taken froin the Conceffions of the moft 
antient Adverfaries.” 8vo. 5s. Newbery. 


HE charaéter and merit of this learned Author are fuf- 
ficiently known to thofe who have read his former 
pieces. Befide the proofs of erudition in the hiftorical, chro- 
nological, and critical notes which he added to his Tranflation 
‘of Baron Holberg’s Introduction to Univerfal Hiftory, and 
in his Differtations upon the Origin, &c. of Languages, which 
the public received with great regard, we alfo refer our Read- 
ers to our account ( the Review for September, 1755) of 
The Argument in Defence of Chriftianity, taken from the 
Conceffions of its moft antient Adverfaries, Jews and Pagans, 
Philofophers and Hiftorians. 


The fecond Argument exhibits a well-digefted fyftem of 


judicious and pertinent obfervations, relative to a fubjea 


* By this our Biographer does not mean, lamenting him, as the 
cuftom is, in regard to eminent Poets, in Odes and Elegies fa- 
cred to the memory of the deceafed ; for he takes nofice that the 
Poets did not at all exert themwfelves on this occafion. “ Only ome 
Gentleman, fays he, (Mr. Collins) wrote an Ode to his memory.” 
We remember another performance, however, on Mr. Thomfen’s 
death, entitled, Mufidorus, an Elegy, &c. by Robert Shiells, a young 
North-Briton ; bred a mechanic, and deftitute of education, but nut 
deftitute of genius. He adored Thomfon, and ftudied his manzer. 
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which hath much engaged: the attention of the public; and 
which is here treated with accuracy and candor: the Author 
juftly difclaiming all attachment to particular hypothefes and 


parties. 


Fhe work is divided into ten Chapters, to which is pre- 
fixed, a fuitable Introduction, to give an idea of thofe ge- 
neral principles of moral and religious truth, which are the 
bafis and fupport of the Argument. From the reafonable, 
focial, and religious character of man; his confeffed relation 
to God, and dependence upon his protection; his capacity for 
contemplating the Author of his exiftence, and acquiring 
by the exercile of reafon, and the difcipline of virtue, a fit: 
nefs for happinefs ;—1is inferred, the probability of his exift- 
ence ina future ftate, where the mind may reafonably expe& 
a more perfect knowlege of thofe great objects, God and Na- 
ture : of which, in the prefent ftate, it can obtain only very 
inadequate and imperfect apprehenfions. He obferves, that 
the mind does not arrive at its full perfection in this world, 
which is with great propriety to be regarded as an introduc- ( 
tory fcene of Being, in a ftate of probation. Man is capable 
of immortality ; but the nobleft faculties of his immortal fpi- 
rit are by few’ cultivated as they ought to be, and by none 
fo fully improved or exerted as not to be ftill capable of much 
greater improvements and productions. ‘The heart of man, 
and his hiftory and aflociation, prove the truth, reafon- 
ablenefs, and neceffity of religion. Our hopes and fears, our 
natural confcience, founded on the eflential difference be-. 
tween good and evil, right and wrong ; our power of acting 
with or againft truth and reafon, and the acknowleged.cer- 
tainty that we are accountable for our condu&t, though only 
a very {mall fhare is accounted for in this brief ftate of. trial, 
are {trong arguments for a future {tate of retribution. And 
there feems to be much weight in the fummary connected 
view he hath given of the moral evidence — The fufferings 
of men prove the prefent life to be a ftate of DiscrPLinE, 
and Dis¢rPLiné-infers PRORATION ; for men are proved by. 
the exercife of patience, and every other virtue: and a flate 
of PRogATION neceflarily infers a future ftate of RETRIBU- 
TION. In this world Forty, Vice, and Misery prevail ; 
in the next, therefore, we may reafonably expeét WisnoMm, 
ViRTUE, HAPPINEss.” 


Our Author, in the former Effay, vindicates the caufe. of 
Chriftianity upon the evidence of the Adverfary only, whofe 
Conceffions are admitted as fufficient to afcertain the — 
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faéts in the gofpel. This (fays he) is human evidence; but 
the argument in the prefent performance is divine. The fame 
faéts which were before proved from hiftory, are here fhewn 
to be accomplifhments of antient prophecies. But the moft 
remarkable events. only are infifted upon, fuch as the time of 
Chrift’s appearing, his birth, his forerunner, his charaéter, 
life, death, burial, and refurrection, with the confequences of 
this his victory over fin and death, to himfelf and. all who 
believe in him, and the great effufion of the holy fpirit upon 
his difciples on the day of Pentecoit; after which event, the 
oracles delivered by them bear fufficient teftimony in favour 
ofall they relate. If thefe moft important facts are fhewn to 
be foretold by the prophets, the argument from prophecy mutt 
be allowed to be conclufive. In the profecution of this argu- 
ment, Dr. Sharpe fhews great caution and prudence, as he 
hath no where prefumed to alter the original text, in order to 
give any force to his criticifms or reafonings. He hath at- 
tempted to make his Tranflation as literal as poffible, and 
always conformable to the rules of the language from which 
it is made: all is plain, fimple, and natural; no double fenfes, 
no double accomplifhments, no accommodations are con- 
tended for, nothing is left unaccounted for, or uninterpreted. 
The Author profefles as much freedom in thinking as any 
one can pretend to; accepts the Adverfary’s challenge upon 
his own.terms ; and declares that he is a Chriftian, becaufe 
he thinks the Evidence produced for Chriftianity unanfwer- 
able. He alfo freely confefles, that he hath neither learning 
nor ingenuity enough to difcover any fallacy in the proof he 
has offered. He makes no particular anfwer to the Writings 
of Mr. Anthony Collins, becaufe he apprehends that Gen- 
tleman did not underitand the Argument from Prophecy; and 
though he hath neglected the trifling productions of modern 
infidels, who have never read the Jewifh books, nor under- 
{tand their language, or hiftory, he hath fully examined and 
refuted the arguments and objections of the Rabbins, and 
particularly of the Author of Nizzachon, who claims by his 


title, the victory over Chriftians, in oppofition to Jefus as the 
Meffiah. 


Our Author, in executing his fcheme of reconciling the 
Prophecies of the Old Scriptures, which materially regard 
the New, with the facts contained therein, hath endeavoured 
to eludicate what is dark, and explain what is difficult; and 
to manifeft the whole to be a fyftem worthy of the facred 
character imprefled upon it: what no believer ought to be 
afhamed of, nor at a lofs to defend, againft any attack, 
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In the firft chapter he diftin@ly ‘reprefents the character 
and function of the Prophets, whofe predictions concerning 
the future {late of God’s people, the Jews, he obferves are 
alone fufficient to eftablifh the divine authority of the Holy 
Writings; as the promifes made to them are literally ful- 
filled, and the vengeance denounced againft them is literall 
inflicted. The antient Jewifh Prophet was a facred monitor 
to the Kings of Ifrael and Judah, whom he admonifhed, in 
the name of God, to adhere to his laws as delivered by Mofes, 
The invariable fenfe of the word prophecy, im the Old and 
New Scriptures, is either immediately, or by means of an- 
other, to relate what the Lord hath fpoken. ‘The Lord is 
faid to put his words into the mouth of his Prophet * ; but 
when thefe words are recited by another, he alfo may be faid 
to prophecy. As in Nehemiah it is faid, Thou haf? appointed 
Prophets to preach. + Every one, who inftruéted others in the 
word of God, was a Prophet at Jerufalem ; and a Preacher, 
who recited from the Scriptures fpiritual affairs, to the edi- 
fceation and comfort of others, was a Prophet in the fenfe of 
St. Paul. t ‘They who gave thanks and praifed the Lord 
with a harp, are faid to prophecy. When the company of 
Prophets met Saul, they had a pfaltery, a tabret, a pipe and 
harp before them, and they prophecied, and he prophecied 
among them. § ‘The Prophets in Naioth, near Ramah, pro- 
phecied with their mufical inftruments, under the condué of 
Samuel, their chief, when Saul’s meflengers joined them as 
himfelf had done. || It hath been fuggefted by the adverfaries 
of revelation, that the fchools of Prophets were places in 
which Prophecy, as an immediate communication from God 
was taught ; but this our Author reje&ts as an impious and 
abfurd fuppofition. The real truth is, in thefe {chools the 
fons or diiciples of the Prophets were trained up for the fer- 
vice of the temple, and were taught to play on mufical in- 
{truments, and to accompany the voice with them; and be- 
caufe they tung the hymns of infpired men, and fo delivered 
unto others the commands and words of God, they are alfo 
tzid to prophecy. 


Having remarked that the communication between God 
and Man is by prayer, by the word of God, and by his 
works, the Doé¢tor procecds to give his fentiments concern- 
ing the communication of the Divine Will by the breaft-plate 


* Jerem.i.g. tiv.7. $1 Cor. xiv. 14. § 1 Sam. x. 10—12. 
(} XIX, 20——24. 
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of judgment, called urim and thummim. He allows that it 
is not eafy to difcover in what manner the anfwer was de- 
livered, when the prieft enquired of the Lord; but thinks it 
probable that the frequent enquiries or confultations of the 
Lord by David, were by the prieft with his ephod, and that 
the anfwer was given in words by a voice; that the Lord 
made ufe of the voice of his prieft, who appeared before him, 
cloathed with his proper habit, and enquired with the breatt- 
plate of judgment. 


Having mentioned Elifha as one of the Prophets, he en- 
ters into a thorough difcuffion and refutation of the charge of 
cruelty againft him, on account of his conduc towards the 
little children, that is, young men, of Bethel. His character 
as good, merciful, and. compaffionate, appears from a con- 
nected feries of undoubted facts: the citizens of Bethel, he 
obferves, were obftinate idolaters. One of Jeroboam’s go!- 
den calves was erected at Bethel, as fymbols of the Gods 
which brought Ifrael out of the land of Egypt; and the pricfts 
which ferved that idol were made of the loweft of the people. 
The men of Bethel looked upon the Prophet as their fpecial 
Adverfary, and perfued him with hatred and perfecution ; 
and their obf{tinacy was incurable by the miracles which Elifha 
had wrought: and it is likely that thofe young men who 
came out of Bethel to infult the Prophet and his God, would 
have added violence to their mocking, if the extraordinar 
interpofition of Divine Providence had not prevented’ them. 
But the Prophet of Jehovah was preferved ; idolatry, a crime 
utterly fubverfive of all true religion, feverely and juftly pu- 
nifhed ; and the honour of God’s fervice properly afferted 
by the deftruCtion of his idolatrous enemies, who may have 
been the fons of the priefts of the high places, or perhaps 
fome of the priefts themfelves, as Jeroboam made no diftinc- 
tion of perfons. 


In-taking a view of the Jewifh Prophets whofe Writings 
are ftill extant, he endeavdurs to place them in due chrono- 
logical order. Jonah, he confiders, as the firft in order of 
time; and obferves, that the fending a Jewith Prophet to 
Nineveh, the capital of Affyria, was a remarkable inftance of 
the goodnefs of God, as it prepared them for a more kind 
reception of Ifrael, when removed into that country from Sa- 
maria, by Shalmanefer, the King of Affyria. Amos, though 
the Jews have placed him after Hofea, our Author fays, comes- 
in the fecond place ; then Hofea, Ifaiah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habbakuk, Zephaniah, Joel, Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, 
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Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi: and obferves, 
that a good critical commentary upon the book of Zechariah 
would be the beft key to the opening all the reft ; and fpeaks 
with approbation of the propofal made by Samuel Torfhill *, 


of difpofing the Bible into a method and harmony, by tranf- 
pofing the order of books and chapters in fections. An ad- 
ditional authority, he juftly hints, was reflected on the Pro- 
phefies ; as by the law of Mofes, received from God, the 
Prophet who pretended to Divine infpiration, without being 
infpired, was to be put to death: for under fuch a fentence 
it is not eafy to imagine, that any man in his fenfes would 
obtrude himfelf upon his fovereign, as a facred monitor com- 
miffioned by the God of Ifrael, to foretel events, the fuccefs 
of which he muft anfwer for with his life. And the liber- 
ty they took in reproving princes, and oppofing falfe Pro- 
phets, who flattered them, and approved of meafures dif- 
approved. by God, ought to be received as another mark of the 
true Prophet, and of the credit and authority due to him and 
his oracles, 


As to the great end and defign of all Prophecy, this, he 
obferves,: is to make all men huppy in the union of Jew and 
Gentile, and in the reftoration and eternal happinefs of man- 
kind by the coming of Chrift, This great event, he attempts 
to fhew, hath been foretold by the Prophets, in fuch manner - 
and at fuch periods, as to afford inconteftable evidence that 
Jefus is the Chrift; for the Argument from Prophecy he 
juftly recommends as an evidence not inferior to demonftra- 
tion. 


In the fecond Chapter the Door treats.of the Meffiah. 
As under the law, the prophet, the prieft and the king, and 
confecrated perfons and things, were anointed to give them 
a luftre, and denote and publifh the feparation of them from 
common men and common ufe ; it follows that the expected 
King of the Jews, their greateft Prince, Prophet, Legiflator, 
Prieft, each of which offices alone would have entitled him 
to the name of Meffiah, or Anointed, fhould moft eminently 
be called by the Jews, the Meffiah, that is, the Chrift. Some 
of his auguft characteriftic titles, which diftinguifh him from 
all other beings, the Doétor delineates with great judgment 


* He had been a preceptor in the Royal Family ; and this piece 
cf his (which is to be found in a colleétion of traéts called the 
Phegnix) is addreffed to the Lords and Commons affembled in Par- 
liament. 
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and propriety, and takes notice that as we often find the 
Prophets infpiyed by the Lord, often reprefenting, often fpeak- 
ing in the character of the Lord hence it alfo.is that the 
Lord, (when he became manifeft in the flefh) and his difci+ 
ples, apply many things, as faid by the Jews in their days, 
which he had before faid to them, the fame circumftance$ 
occurring, by the declarations of the Prophets ;. for the {pirit 
of Chrift was in them. ‘They often reprefent him as the 
Captain, the Prince, the Leader of God’s people. . Though 
Zerubbabél brought back the Jews from their captivity in 
Babylon, though he was the vifible commander, it was THE 
Worp who influenced and directed. The fame muft be 
faid of Judas Maccabeus, and other conquerors... Grofius, 
indeed, every where affects to reprefent the prophetical pre- 
dictions, as accomplifhed in their primary fenfe when applied 
to Zerubbabel, Judas Maccabeus, or any other Prince, or 
leader of the people of I[frael ; and to be applicable to thie 
Meffiah only, when interpreted in a fecondary and fubordinatie 
fenfe : whereas, on the contrary, it is moft evident that the 
Meffiah, as the Captain of the Lord’s Hofts, the Angel of his 
Prefence, the Prince and invifible Leader of his People, is the 
perfon to whom, ina primary and moft eminent fenfe, thofe 
predictions certainly relate; for the great actions, apparently 
done by the vifible human leader, were directed by the coufi- 
fel, and invigorated by the energy, of the invilible-Divine 
Commander. He was the Prince of God’s People in every. 
age ; the Redeemer, the Saviour of the World, and is. ap- 
pointed to be the Judge of it. 


The third Chapter treats of the latter, or laft times ; which 
the Jews in general refer to the times of the Meffiah. But 
the expreffion in fome paflages of the Old Scriptures evidently 
denotes other periods. Some, the Doétor intimates; have 
interpreted the end of days and the laft times, both in the Old 
and New Scriptures, of the end of the world; but the Doétdr 
hath clearly fhewn that thefé yeti fignify the tnd-of the 
Jewith ftate, the times of the Meffiah, the fulnefs’ of time, 
or the end ofthe difpenfations by revelation from heaven’: or 
rather, the whole Chriftian period paffeth under the denomin- 
ation of the latter, or laft times ; which fentimerit he confirms 
and illuftrates by various paflages of Scripture. 





In the fourth Chapter we have fome judicious criticifms 
on the propér fignification of Shilo, and alfo remarks ferving 
to point out the period of time when the Meffiah was ex- 
pected. In illuftrating the nang predicted by the aged 
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patriarch, Jacob, as defigned for his defcendents in fucceed- 
ing times, according. to which Prophecy the tribe of Judah 
was to be great, to bear the rod of juftice, to have a fceptre, 
and a law-giver, and a prince and ruler was not to fail in that 
tribe, under its banner, or from the loins of Judah, till Say 

the peace-maker, or the Deliverer from death and deftruc- 
tion, fhould come, to whom thould be the gathering of the 
nations, and their homage paid. ‘The entire diffolution of 


Judah, as atribe, did not happen till Jefus came, and the 
Gentiles were called, 


The fifth Chapter is employed in confidering the place 
where the Meffiah was to be born; and after fome roper 
obfervations on the Conceffions of the Rabbins, the Doétor 
makes feveral pertinent and judicious remarks upon the paf- 
fage in Micah’s Prophecy, which determines the place of 
Chrift’s birth ; (viz. Chap. v. 2.) and in fhewing who the 
Ruler, Prince, or King is, who fhould come out of Bethle- 
hem? . He takes notice that this is determined by this de- | 
fcription of his appropriate character, that his ‘* goings forth 
have been: from of old, from everlafting.” It is he who fo 
often went forth in the name of the Lord, who converfed 
with Abraham and Mofes, who was before the foundation of 
the earth was laid, and who at laft was made manifeft in the 
flefh, and came forth from Bethlehem, the King of the Jews. 
-Of no perfon whatever can it be faid, that he appeared or 
came forth from the beginning, from days of eternity, as it 
is well rendered by the Seventy; he who was afterwards, in 
fome period of time fubfequent to this oracle by Micah, to 
come forth out of Bethlehem as a Prince or a Governor in 
Ifrael, unto ME, or before God. Thefe proceedings or 
goings forth as of old, he was not to give up or furrender, 
but to give or continue, or to accomplifh, until he fhould be 
born of the Virgin, or until fhe which travaileth hath brought 
forth; for then, as it follows, he fhall sranp and feed in the 
ftrength of the Lord; he who, according to Ifaiah *, is faid to 
bear and carry them, (the people of Ifrael) all the days of old. 
The critical obfervations which Dr. Sharpe hath made upon 
the fifth and fixth verfes of the chapter already: referred to, 
are worthy of the clofeft attention; as the Prophecy, if his 
interpretation be admitted, is fo unanfwerable an argument 
in favour of Chriftianity. The feven Shepherds, the Doétor 
apprehends, are the feven Maccabees, namely, Mattathias 
and his five fons, with Hyrcanus,. fon of Simon, and the eight 


* Jalil. 9. 


princes 
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princes of the Afmodean race, beginning with Ariftobulus, 
(who is faid by Jofephus, to have been the firft who wore the 
diadem, with his brother Antigonus) and ending with Ma- 
riamne, who was married to Herod: for when that cruel 
tyrant had put her and her two fons, together with their uncle 
Ariftobulus, to death, that race became extinét, The li- 
teral accomplifhment of this Prophecy, in conneétion with a 
judicious abftracét of the hiftory which evidently correfponds 
with the prediction, we recommend to the ftricten examina- 
tion both of the friends and enemies of Chriftianity ; who, 
we apprehend, will alfo perceive with what cogent evidence 
the Doéter hath invalidated and refuted the different interpre- 
tations which Tarnovius, Grotius, and Calmet, have given 
of the place.—The difference between Dr. Sharpe’s inter- 
pretation and that by Grotius, is, that the former is a literal 
tranflation of the original, giving the proper and moft ob- 
vious fenfe of the words, confiftent with the context, and 
confirmed by events. The other is not a tranflation, but a 
paraphrafe, in which almoft every word is wrefted frdm its 
true fenfe and proper application, to figurative and improper 
purpofes. ‘The rules of language are not obferved, the con- 
text is difregarded, and the hiftory of events confounded. 
We therefore cannot but affent to the Doétor’s conclution, that 
this oracle is applicable to Jefus Chrift, and to him ony. 


[To be concluded in our next. | F 





The Ghoft. By C.Churchill, 4to. 2s. Flexney. 


HE ingenious Author of the Rofciad hath here taken 
the opportunity, afforded him -by a late abfurd im- 
pofture, to indulge his fatyric vein, by rallying the credulity 
of the town, and particularly of fome well-known characters, 
on that ridiculous occafion. He gives a humorous {ketch of 
the hiftory of Superftition and Credulity, which he deduces 
from the Chaldeans, tracing it through Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, to this ifland. , 


EnGuanD, a happy land we know, 
Where Follies naturally grow, 

Where without culture they arife, 

And tow’r above the common fize ; 
ENGLAND, 2 fortune telling hoft, 

As num’rous as the ftars could boat, 
Marrons, who tofs the Cup, and fee 
The grounds of Fate in grounds of Tea, 
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Who vers’d in ev’ry modeft lore, 

€an a loft Maidenhead reftore, 

Or, if their Pupils rather chufe it, 

Can thew the readieft way to lofe it ; 
Gypsies, who ev'ry ill can cure, 
Except the ill of being poor, 

Who charms ’gainft Love and Agues fell, 
Who can in Henrooft fet a {pell, 
Prepar’d by arts, to them belt known, 
To catch all feet except their own, 

Who as to Fortune can unlock it, 

As eafily as pick a pocket ; 

ScoTCHMEN, who in their Country’s right 
Poffefs the gift of /econd-fight, 

Who (when their barren héaths they quit 
Sure argument of prudent wit, 

Which reputation to maintain, 

‘They never venture back again) 

By lies prophetic heap up riches, 

And boaft the luxury of breeches. 


The Satyrift ee the famous Duncan Campbell, 
and ludicroufly 


efcribes many others, who, 


Seated in Garret, for you know, 
The nearer to the ftars we go, 
The greater we efteem his art, 
Fools curious flock’d from ev'ry part. 
The Rich, the Poor, the Maid, the Married, 
And thofe who could not walk, were carried. 


The Burier, hanging down his head, 
By Chamber-Maid ot Cook-Maid \ed, 
Enquires, if from his friend the Moon, 
He has advice of pilfer’d {poon. 


Tue Court-BrRED WomMAN OF CONDITION; 
Who, to approve her difpofition, 
As much fuperior, as her birth, 
To thofe compos’d of common earth, 
With double fpirit muft engage 
In ev’ry folly of the age) 
The honourable arts would buy, 
To pack the Cards, and cog a Die. 


The Parson too (for now and then, 
Parsons are juft like other men, 
And here and there a grave Divine 
Has Paffions fuch as yours and mine) 
Burning with Ach luft to know 
When Fare Prefermenit will beftow, 


Fraid 
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*Fraid of dete€tion, not of fin, 
With circum (pettion fheaking in, 
To Cony rer, as he does to hore, 
Thro’ fome bye Alley, or Back-door, 

With the fame caution, Orthodox, 

Confults the Stars, and gets a Pox. 

The art of Fortune-telling, in time, however, growing out 
of reputation, 

When the prudent Laws thought fit 
To curb this infolence of Wit; 
When Senates wifely had provided, 
Decreed, enaéted, and decided, 
That no fuch vile and upftart elves 
Should have more knowlege than themfelves ;— 
Affrighted Saces were perforce, 
Oblig'd to fteer fome other courfe. 
By vatious ways thefe Sons of Chance 
Their Fortunes labour’d to advance, 
Well knowing, by unerring rules, 
Kwaves ftarve not in the Land of Fools. 

The arts they took up in confequence of being obliged to 
quit their old one, are humoroufly enumerated; the Poet af- 
_cribing to this revolution, our many felf-made Phyficians, 

Critics, Magazine-Writers, Journalifts, and the varjous im- 
poftures that have for many years come into their affiftance. 
With refpeét to that impoiture which gave immediate occafion 
to this Poem, he is not more ludicrous in relating its circum- 
ftances, than fevere in defcribing fome of the moft diftinguifhed 
perfonages that played the principal parts inthe farce. A third 
book, however, is promifed, by which the general defign of 
the work may perhaps farther appear. In the mean time we 
fhall clofe this article with the following fenfible lines : 

Whillt, in contempt of all our pains, 

The Tyrant SuPersTIT1ION reigns 

Imperious in the heart of man, 

And warps his thoughts from Nature’s plan ; 

Whilft fond CaEbuLITY, Who ne’er 

The weight of wholefome doubts could bear, 

To Reafon and herfelf unjutt, 

Takes all things blindly up on truft ; 

Whilft Curiosity, whofe rage 

No mercy fhews to Sex or Age, 

Mutt be indaje’d at the expence k 

Of Judgment, Truth, and Common Senfe ; 

Impoftures cannot bat prevail, 

And when ofd Miracles grow ftale, 
Juccxers will ftill the art purfue, 
And entertain the world with New. 
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The Britifh Lion rous'd: Or, Aas of the Britifh Worthies. 4 
Poem, in nine Books. By JamesOgden. 8vo. 5s. Printed 
at Manchefter. 


T was the cuftom of a late celebrated Proteftant Divine, 
to include in his public prayer, a claufe againft the Anti- 
Chriftian Church of Rome ; and one day it chanced that, by 
a lapfus lingua, he prayed for our deliverance from the errors 
and delufions of Poetry.* He immediately perceived and 
correéted his miftake ; but had he been a Reviewer, and ob- 
ferved fo many poor fouls as we have feen poflefled by the 
raging Demon of Rhyme, he might have let the petition 
ftand :——lefler evils having often been the fubject of many 
a circumftantially pious addrefs to Heaven. 


It is a fad thing, courteous Reader ! to be bitten by a mad 
Poet; for though the flaver be not mortal, it produces me- 
lancholy effecis. When this misfortune happens to honeft 
pains-taking people, what a change is wrought in them! 
how do they difdain their lawful callings, fet at nought the 
good opinion of their neighbours, and, vainly thinking to im- 
mortalize their names, become univerfally ridiculous ! 


Ecce fignum ! the unfortunate Author of the Briti/b Lion rous’d; 
bred, we are told, to the laudable occupation of Fu/ian- 
weaving : but, feized with this terrible malady, none but 
poetic fuftiaw weaves he now! Andalas! fuch {tuff does he 
manufacture, that itis matter of aftonifhment to many how 
he could think of bringing fuch goods to market! Tis true 
he ‘has had great encouragement for the firft produce of his 
jingling-loom ;- having, we cannot conceive by what means, 
procured a very coniiderable number of fubfcribers for it. 
But this, inftead of curing, will only ferve to increafe his dif- 
order ; fo that his friends may write over his door, as in the 
time of the plague, Misertcorp1a !. If, however, the fymp- 
toms of his malady ftill continue, and he fhould chance to get 
another fet of fubfcribers as far gone as himfelf, the L 
have mercy on the poor man indeed ! for, after all, as it 
is probable that this is far from being the beft kind of fu/fian 
that has pafled through his hands, it may be apprehended, 
that, on the whole, he will not find it turn to the moft valu- 
able account. 


This Rhyme-weaver feems to have taken it into his head 
to verfify all the news-paper accounts relating to the prefent 








* Meaning Popery. 
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war with France, in order to turn them into an Heroic Poem. 
His exordium fets forth, that he /ings } 


Great-Britain’s Worthies, an illuftrious train, 
Who prop the throne in George the Second’s reign. 


Thefe illuftrious props he celebrates, from the breaking out of 
the war to the purfuit of the remains of Conflans’ vanquifhed 
fleet into the river Vilaine ; and if this Homer of the North car~ 


ries on the work till he lulls his lion to fleep again, he may: 


have an opportunity of making them ferve to prop the throne of 
George the Third. : 


But our Lion-rouzer is not fo dreadfully hag-ridden by that 
witch of Endor who paffes herfelf upon him for a Mufe, but that 
he can be a little comical now and then ; perhaps rather more 
fo than is confiftent with Epic dignity. ‘Thus, toward the con- 
clufion of the Epifodical ftory, which the Pilot relates to 
General Wolfe and Admiral Bofcawen, when he comes to re- 
cite the rigors of the climate at Hudfon’s Bay, 


Here paus’d the Pilot, in his tale perplext ; 

Well, faid the Brigadier, what ‘follows next? 
Hold, I intreat you, cries the Admiral, hold, 
Our liquor ftands—you hear the Climate’s cold. 
However glad to fee you entertain’d, 

I’ll get another bowl, let this be drain’d : 

The Captain, juft refrefh’d and breath’d the while, 
Then ends his tale——all nod, affent, and fmile. 


So will thy Readers nod, O James Ogden !—fo will thy 
fubfcribers {mile as oft as they view their own names, ranged 
in fuch goodly order, in thy well-fill’d lift;—and in return 
for the honour thou and thy performance have done them, 
per they, memine contradicente, ele& thee Poet-laureat of Lan- 
c 


ire ! 
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PoLITICAL. 


Art. 1. An Anfwer to the Obfervations on the Papers relative to 
the Rupture with Spain. 8vo. 1s. Hinxman. 


This Writer fairly acknowleges his produétion to be the “ work 
of a few hafty hours, and of a perfon whofe total unacquaintance 
with every meafure and motive of Government, allows him no other 


lights than what moft neceflarily ftrike every one, whofe political 
curiofity 

















. tented ; although, as in all popular commotions, they have taken very 
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curiofity is fafficient to engage him to an examination of matters of 
this kind.”——As fuch, and in no other view, we recommend this, 
Pamphlet to the notice of our Readers, 


Art. 2. Remarks on the Papers relative to the Rupture with Spain, 
occafianed by the Obfervations on the fame. 8vo. 18. Cooke. 


The Remarker is feverer than the Anfwerer; and what he ad. 
vances feems more to the purpofe, than any thing we have obferved 
in the performance of the laft mentioned Writer: but it is all fevere 
animadverfion on the late Secretary, 


Art. 3. The Political Teftament of the Marfbal Duke of Belleifle.. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. - Vaillant. 


It has been the fafhion to write the po/iti-al Tefaments of eminent. 
ftatefmen in France; and it has been found, in cis way, as well as 
on other occafions, that money was mof eafily, if not honeftly, to be 
gained, by putting the pen into a dead man’s hand: which, in the 
prefent inftance, is fuppofed to have been guided by one Ch r, 
a man of lively parts, who has been employed as an Amanuenfis by 
fome great men abroad. He has here collected a number of enter- 
taining anecdotes, and connected them with fuitable reflections, with 
which he makes the late M. de Belleifle figure away in this poft- 
humous manner to the great edification of all credulous Readers, 
and even to the not difagreeable amufement of thofe who may have 
penetration enough to fee through the fallacy. —————-But_ we cannot 
help viewing all thefe Author-tricks ina ferious and unpleafing light, 
as they have fo manifeft a tendency to the difcredit and decay of lite- 
rature. 




















as MiscELLANEOUS. 
Art. 4. The late Tumults in Ireland confidered, and the true Caujes 
gy them impartially pointed out, with their refpective Remedies, 
vo. ts. Nicoll. 
Offers fome reafonable conjectures relating to the late Difturbances, 


in our Sifter Kingdom, and fhews that the poor people who have fo 
rafhly engaged in thefe Riots, had but too much reafon to be difcon- 


improper methods for procuring redrefs. It is, however, the duty of 
Government, to enquire impartially into their Caufes of Complaint, 
and to take the moft effectual meafures, in order to prevent fuch un- 
happy Tumults for the fyture. 


Art. 5. A Collection of ridiculous Stories. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Hinxman. 
Ridiculous Stories indeed !—We never faw or heard any worfe told. 


Art. 6. The Life and Gallantries of Lewis XV. 8vo. 25. 
fewed. Thrufh. 


An old thing, formerly publifhed under the title of Memoirs of 
Zeokinizul, King of the Kofirans. 


Art. 7. 
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Art. 7. The Art of Poetry, on a new Plan. Iluftrated with a: 
great Variety of Examples from the beft Englifh Poets, and of 


* Tranflations from the Antients ; together with fuch Reflections 
and critical Remarks, as may tend to form in our Youth an ele- 
gant Tafte, and render the Study of this Part of the Belles 
Lettres more rational and pleafing. 12mo. 2Vols. 6s. bound. 
Newbery. 


Byfhe’s Art of Poetry, and fome other compilations of that kind, 
are well known; but they ought rather to be called Poetical Dic- 
tionaries : and we recolleé&t that a work with this title was lately 
publithed. [See Review,Vol. XXV. p. 231.] But the prefent per- 
formance is pre‘erable to any thing of the fort that hath yet ap- 
peared, the Compiler having fhewn more tafte in the choice both of 
the Critical Obfervations, and of the Poetical Examples, which he has 
fele€ted from the beft modern Writers; adding here and there a few 
judicious refle€tions of his own.——Mr. Newbery, in his prefatory 
Advertifement, begs leave to recommend thefe and the fubfequent 
volumes, to the young Gentlemen and Ladies who have read his little 
books. . [and many grown Gentlemen, too, there are, who may profit 
by looking into them] ‘* In thofe he attempted to lead the young 
pupil to a love of wpney oh in thefe he has endeavoured to intro- 
duce him to the arts and fciences, ‘where all ufeful knowlege is con- 
tained.” This ingenious and induftrious cultivater of young 
minds feems to have prudently followed the Poet’s maxim: 








Begin with gentle toils; and, as your nerves | 
Grow firm, to hardier by juift fteps afpire. ARMSTRONG. 


But we could have wifhed that he had been lefs influenced by good 
nature, or private friendfhip, in regard to a few of the examples he 
has cited, as, models of excellence in poetical compofitions. Such 
names as **#*, ******, or *****, ought not, as we apprehend, to 
have appeared as authorities, in company with thofe of Milton, Dry- 
den, Pore, Thomfon, Akenfide, &c. However, it is but juftice to 
add, that inftances of this fort in the work before us, are very rare; 
and moreover, fomething muft be allowed to difference of tafte, and 
fentiment. Every one that walks in the garden, will not cull the 
fame fpecies of flowers for a nofegay. 


Art. 8, All for Love; or, the World well loft, a new Romance, 
founded on FiGtion. 12m0. 2s. Freeman. 


Founded entirely on Fi@ion, fay you, Mr. Freeman? We underftand 
you. *Ware Jcandalum magnatum /. 


Art. 9. Four genuine Letters, which lately paffed between a noble 
Lord, and a young Woman of Fafbion. 4to. 28. Williams. 


We refer the Reader to the following article. 


- Art. 10. 


See hee aha en 
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Art. 10. 4 full Vindication of the Condué? of the Eari of ——~ 
in @ late Love-Affair. Ina Letter frem a Gentleman at Aix 


. da-Chapelle, to his Friend in London. 8vo. 1s. ‘Dawe. 


As this Gentleman feems to fpeak for himfelf and Co. and to 
talk very honeftly and intelligibly concerning the publications to 
which L— P—+——’s Elopement with Mifs H has given birth, 
let us hear what he has to fay. 

«* What a fund of matter (fays this fuppofed Letter-writer of Aix ) 
will this be to your Grub/freet Garetteers !” [we hope there is no fuch 
place as Grubftreet at 47 v-la-Chapelle} ‘* What forgeries, what ia- 
ventions ! what nonfenfe will iffue from the prefs upon this occafion. 
The Englifh love to, be amafed, and their Aire/ing Writers take care 
to pleafe them.” !f this 4onef# Gentleman happens to be fuccefsful 
in the care he has taken to p/ea/e the Public. Mr. Dawe will, doubt- 
lefs, know whom to Aire, on the next promifing occafion. . 








Art. 11. The Injured Lady. Containing fome Particulars of a. 
late Elopement, Ge. 8vo. 6d. Sympfon. 


We beg the injured Lady’s pardon ; fhe fhould have ftood firft in 
this honourable liit, as having firft appeared on this worthy fubje&: 


but, perhaps, it may be as well to croud her in the rear, and thereb 
fave her bluthes. 


Art.'12. Day, an Epifile to C. Churchill. By’G. Freeman, 
Efg; of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Williams. 


‘A great deal of poetic dirt has Jately been flung about by the fcul- 
lions, grooms, and link-boys of Parnaffus; but this is pro/e dirt. 


PoETICAL. 
Art. 13. The Recruiter for Germany. 4to. 6d. Williams. 


‘ The reluétance lately fhewn by fome of our foldiers, when in- 
vited to go voluntarily to recruit the regiments in Germany, feems 
to have given the hint to a ballad-maker, to exprefs his diflike of the | 
war in that part of the world ; which warfare he ridicules to. the 
tune of a begging we will go. 


Art. 14. A Pindaric Ode on Beauty, occafiened by the late Royal 
Nuptials. 4to. 6d. Worcefter printed by Butler. 
This Author has given one proof of his judgment, in fecreting 


his name ;———we with he had given us one proof more, in fecreting 
his Pindaric Poem, as he calls. it. : 


*.* The Remainder of this Ménth’s Catalogue, containing _ 
~~ a great Number of Articles, is deferred to our next. 
ow 5 » 6 
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